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CHAPTER 1 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report Is 'based upon two surveys completed during the 1982-83 academic 
year to develop background' information for the April, 1983, Town Hall on Post- 
secondary Education organized by the Arizona Academy (Richardson, Wolf, and 
Kimball, 1983). The first survey asked all Arizona legislators, the members of 
the Board of Regents, a random sample of registered voters, a r^ndpm sample of. 
members of the Arizona Academy, senior administrators and a random sample of 
faculty from the three Arizona public universities to assign priorities to the 
activities carried out by these three universities and to indicate-how well 
they believed these activities were being performed. The^second survey, a 
' modified version of the first, asked a random sampl^^f students at the three 
universities to also assign priorities and evaluate performance. 

In addition to furnishing information for the Town Hall, the study involved 
an effort to answer several questions: 

• ** 

1. Can an operational definition of the missions of Arizona universities 
be developed by analyzing the activities in which they engage? 

2. What are the differences and similarities among registered voters, 
legislators, members of ^the Arizona Academy, members of the Board of 



10 



Hegents, administrators and faculty' In terttis of th(U)r1or1t1es thoy 
.isstgn to the m(^Jor missions of Arlzorta unlvorsltles? 

i 

r 

, 3. Which of the actlvitios carriftd out by Ai;1zond yun^versUlos aro 

rogiv^t't-'tl most Important by tho groups Idflntlflod In 2, abovo, and by 
•students who attend the throe universities? Which arc considered least' 
'importartt? • " ^ / ^ 

^. For which of the activities do the groatost differences exist between 
perceptions of Importance and assessments of how well they^arc being 
carried out? To what extent are these perceptions Of discrepancy be- 
tween importance and performance common to all groups? To what extent 
are these specific priorities for Improvement associated uniquely with 
a single group? , - 

This chapter provides an overview of selected findingWrom the surveys. 
Chapters 2-5 provide a more detailed look at survey results. The appendix 
describes the development and administration of the surveys, selection of 
respondents, response rates and procedures for analysis. The appeTIdix also 
includes a copy of the first survey instrument and sample pages from the second 
survey , as' wel 1 as more detailed information about responses, ' - 

The results presented in this report represent one of a number of different 
ways the data might have been analyzed and presented. We have chosen to focus 
on the total Arizona university system rather than individual institutions. 
Doctoral dissertatic/ns currently in ^progress by several of the coauthors of 
this monograph will provide a more complete anaylsis includijj|lfdisag^ 
data by institution and by the demographics of respondent^;; 

■ J ■ 
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The results of our analysis of the survey rosjwnses are 5unwar1;^t5d In the 
order In which they are discussed In the monograph, In addition,, the filial 
chapter contains a inore coniprohonslvo summary of tho'survoy results. 

j^j it^iMg, A nt) Pr 1 or 1 1 1 cs . 

•* ■ 

An analysis of alt responses to the 66 tictlvUle? Included In the first 
survey produced ten recognizable mission categories, each represented by at 
least two activities and In combination accounting for all but II of the act1- 
vitles. These missions In order of the priority assigned to them by air 
responding groups were: , ^ a 



I. Teaching Programs and Services 

Z. Educational and Cultural ,.Serv1ces'^ 

3. Research and Technical Assistance 

4. Health Care for Teaching and Research ' 

5. Improving Quality 

6. .Student Support Services 
7 * Broadening Access 

8. Optimising Revenues 

9. Special Emphasis on Women and Minorities 
10/ Intercollegiate Athletics 



Within the Arizona system, , there was at- least some overall support for each 
of th^^^^missions but not^all groups assigned the same priorities among the ten 



missions. While triefe was general agpeement amdn|;a1 T groups about the/. impor- 
tance of the first three miss j^Dns , there were subitantiye dif^^ of . . 

opinion; in. fiy€ of the remaining areas. j^" Ife^^:. ■ ■ - . ■ 

• 1, Regents assigned a mucH higher priority tp^'tifJtnative action involving 
women and minorities than did any other groups. E)^ernal groups with- 
Sut exception assigned this mission their lowest priority. 

2. . External group^ in general and legislators in particular assigned a 
much higher priority to activities designed to optimize* revenues from 
'other than tax Sources than did regent? or internal groi 




'3,. Faculty and administrators gave a substantially higher priority to 
activities related to' improving quality than did regents who assigned 
• this mission their second lowest priority. • ' 

4. Registered voters were more interested in broadening access to univer- 
sity services than were legislators. For this mission category, all 
other groups seemed to occupy a middle ground. 

5. All groups except regents assigned to intercollegiate atKletics jiheir 
lowest or next to lowest priority. Regents: ranked this category ahead 
of improving quality and qptimizing revenues. 

Host and Least Important Activities v 

. ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ . ' ' • ■ ' * 

After the ten missions were identified, responses to individual activities 
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wei:;e analyzed to identify the most and least important activities for each • 

■ '■ " , - , * ' • . ■ * '•> ' \ .■■ ^ , 

gfoup., . ' ; . ^ ' V . 

• . " ■• " " .' ■ ■ • * ". ■ . , •* ■ 

. ^While'the student survey included 15 activities. not common to the first ; 
survey as well as modifications* to 8. other 'statements, it was pbssibTe to c6m-^ 
pare their: responses on many^ activities to those from the other groups. The 
responses from voters, legislators and academy 'members were aggregated into a 
single external group. Similarly, administrators and faculty were merged into 
a single internal group. (Their disaggregated responses areavailabTe in the 
appendix.) This grouping- simplified the identification of the most ^and leas^^ 
important activities for'^each^ respondent group. - , 

1. professional programs are an extremely high priority for all gfoups. 
Programs in arts and sciences have a much Ijower priority fo/ everyone 
V except^ internal groups. The difference in the prioritiesi/of the 

vLi Regents and the *f acuity and administrators, as distinc^from the ex- 
^ ' ternal groups, is even more marked in terms of the rpT^ative value they 
assigned to requiring arts and science courses in^ll degree programs. 



2. While 'the mission having to do with providing/educational and cultural 
services ranked second in overall priority, /none of the activities 
associated with this mission ranked/in t^e top ten activities for any 
group. Instead, activities related to /teaching and research predomi-. 
nated in the most important activities. External groups attached much 



higher priority to technical assistance^to apply research results than 
did internal groups. , / / ^ 



3; Special efforts to recruit women .and minority faculty produced the 

greatest\con(rast,, with such activities be.fng among the top ten* priori- 

.. ■ . - * '■<*..' ' "' ■ ' 

ties for regents and the bottom fifteen foV* externals. 

4. In' general, there was more* agreement on the least important activities 
, than on the jnost impoictant. With the exception of activities plated 

to affirmative action, only leasing facilities for profit, increasing/ 
tuition* for out-of-state students and developing new programs in veter- 
inary medicine, dentistry and opthalmology ranked in the top half of 
priorities for at least one group and the bottom ten for another. 

5. While this'summary ha^ stressed differences, agreement about relative 
priorities was the rule; significant differences were fairly limited. 

Discrepancies. Be tw een Priorities and Accomplishment 



Beyond assign^ijg^priorities to activities, respondents were asked to indi- 
cate how well an activity was being performed. For each activity, there were^,* 
three possible conclusions for each respondent: 

1. An. activity was being performed less well than its assigned importance. 



2. An activity was being performed at the same lev^l as its assigned 
importance. ' * 



3. An activity was being performed at a higher level than its assigned 
\. importance.. 
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Efficiency considerations in a system with constrained resources suggest 
that-|fn ajztivity should be performed at np higHeif? level than its assigned im- 
portanc^ Unless W : activities of gjjeatejr importance are al so being performed . 
at least^as weiV'as their importance merits. We found relatively few act^V:!- - 
ties that any group t^^ought were being performed better than their assigned 
importance. In contrast., -there were/many^itcti vities that one or more groups 
identified as needing substantial imi^rovement: ' ^ • V ^ 

!• there was a high degree of consensus about the importance, of and need * 
for improvement in counseling for drug and alcohol abuse, special as- 
. distance for the handicapped, academic advising, use of computers in 
tiTevuhdergraduate curriculum, and research opportunities for training 

V ' - ' • ,, ■ ' . „ ■ 

■ . ' • ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

students and updating faculty. 

■ • ■ . ■ ■ "/ " ' ■" 

2. There. was less consensus about the importance, but considerable agree- 

■ ''> ' , ■ " .■ ■ ' 

ment on the need^to improve, the recruitment of /ecognized scholars and 
outstanding students, . research, opportunities in general and^^ontinuing 
education for. the professions. . 

3. There were also priorities'unique to three of the four groups: exter- 
nals, increasing out-of-state tuition; regents, affirmative action and 
broadening/access; students, qaiproving student services and teachingT 



'a 




■CHAPTER 2.. • - V i' 



■ V ;:pEFININ6;MISSI0NS AND ASSIGt^JNGvPRIORITIES ~ - . ; ; ; - 0 

-•■ ■ ■ . • ■■ ■■ ■ ■• ■ ^ V' \ ■ \ ■ • * • ■• . 

One major purpose of the stwdy reported in Jthis monograph was- to define ^ 
missions of Arizo.^a urtiversitie-^ on t>ie activities in which' they en^agiS^ 
It was reasoned that such a definition would be more useful to sWte pblicy^ ^ 
makers than the more gen'eral .categories of teaching, research and service com- 
monly used to categorize the functions of a university. PiHor to deVBlbping 



he survey used to defineThissibhs in this study^ the Institutior|al Goal^s 



alternative. 



Inventory developed by Peterson and Uhl-|1973) was examined by university 

. : .J ■ ■ . .. ■ . I - . . ' . ... ' 

administrators antf determijfied not to be , useful to tihe types of issues 'facing^ 

administrators, board memb-^ and ' legislators in Arizona.; As^n 

admihistratorsL ajjnd board members- contributed to the development of a set of * 

actnvities which they believed were representative df the range of missfoins as 

signed" to Arizona universities. Students were :not involved in the develiqpm^t 

of thj& original survey. ^ ' ' 

The. process used in creating mission definitions involved. factor analyz-ing 

responses-to the relative importance of activities included in the survey:^* 

Factor analysis is a statistical technique that examines intercorrelatiorisV 

among responses and then groups items according to their ^commonalities. ^?fhe - 

process assumes t)ia4 if activities are closely related, people should follow a 

pattern in evaluating their importance. Since the Activity statements w^pe : 

- . • • >■ • . • ■ • -i^r 

randomly ordered in the survey instrument, the patterns among items thatp 

emerged from factor analysis provide 'a ^ue| as to how university mission ps 



de'f {1161^'"^^ the oV °a varietyrof constitu€nM, the. majQKUy of who^Were , - * . 

' ■ < ■'■ ; / - " ■ ' \ ' 

vlj?; Des^cr|^ng •tnissiOT^.^^^^^^ rath^than the°!^p down has. s^e , v -V.lj. 

T important communication betweeivl^hose who work for 
V. universities and .those who sup't)ort"Tj^em with th^r ' tax dollars. Th'ervalue of 
U th^-s approach ha^. been demonstrated\^n a p'TjBvibus application to .the community \^ 



ceJ^ege system in Arizona {Richards§flf I)oucette,|and'Armfenta^, 1982)'. •. 



/Defining Missions 4> 



"V - . " " I '•■17 ■.".«. 

the follQWing ten- missions, reported in overall*. order ot,.priority, emerged-' 

. . .... . , .... .... .... 

lysis 



Vrofh'tjie analysis. Following a description, Q,f these missions, we examine a 



breakdown of the\.ela*tiye importance assigned' te' them by ejfternal groups (regi- ' ' 
stered voters, Arizona Academy , l#islat6rs)^internal groups (faculty and ; 
Natfministrators) ,. mentfiers or the Board of Resent^ and studervts. Means above 3.0 
-iiTdicate suppor^b .for the mission; means.below 3.0 indicaf?^ lack of i^upport or ;^ . 
opposition to the irifssion. 'A^it^6^al :i1>for}nation about, the activity items ' ' ' - 
' assigned to eacrmissibn. category and theV. factor loadings appea^rs in , the . ^ 

Appendix. The d.i'scussTon in the followijjng-.chapters uses shortened forms of the 

■ ■ " ■ • ' «.■"*'■» "^^"""^ .. ■ 

•activity items; the complete items as they appeared in the sur\/ey are listed at . 

■. ■ . , ■ ■ ' ,." .■■ . , ■ ' ■ , , "- ■ - 

the end of-'thfs chapter in Tabl€ 2.2 ^by misindn category for reference t)ur^' • 



poses 
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-Mission^l. Teaching Programs* and^Services^ . ^-^ 



ing Programs' and^Services^ . 



. Activity items ^ groupe^L iti this category included thosq^avlng- to i: . 

do With .offering giraduat^ progratns nn jtHe arts and f 

sciences or in professional fields, inclmlingvmedicine and .law. Also grouped 



here were Items on academtc advisement, redufi^ring^iberal education gourses in 
undergraduate degree [Programs and: student government and student puMications., ,55* 
.v TMs mission was clearly recognizable sis ||te tr^d^ teaching* mission. ^ <)f. 



particular Interest was the inclusion ofiradvisement and student development, 
acti^feties^ which ar^ so[netimes pi^rcetve^^^ groups ;as/supplementary. pr; 

• evervp^ irof^. * . ' ^ ^ .-^ ,^^-^1 



^1- 



Mission 2. Educational and Cul tural' 'Service^ - ^ . / \ . *• V ^ * 



A 'CM 



This mis'Sion encompassed.*ac^ivitHes involving edujbational apd cultural 

.... . ... . . . . . . .. 

>r programs, either offered specifically for the community :or open to the genergil ./^^^^^^^^^^ 
public^ Films, speakers; art 'exhibitions and ^creat^^v^arts^ p.erf,ormances were ' 
included;t.as were public television and radio. ./Also a part of this mission was 

*^rovdding information to kWp thp public aware^of the programs and services 
available. • ^ " > 



Mission^. Research and Technical Assistance 



. o>--^The terWltems included within this mission categqry contained rationales . 
related to both basic and applied reseeirch. This distinction did not seem;, 
important to respondents, other than faculty. Providing technical \ssistance 
to apply the results of research w^s viewed as an integral part of the role by ^ 
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other respdh||/)bs^^^ Tnu>^gricu'K^^ cextisnsion was viewed ^a^ a part the 
•research and' technkal ''as^i stance mi ^ £he moriB narrowly ' 

' defined community Servic^s^ncluded in Mission*??, - . . - 

mii$or\ 4. Health e'are for-:Teacn'iTig and Research ' - ,a v ' * ' 



t^The fourth mission in^ternvs of' overal 1 importaQcfe, focused in^e -area; ^ 



fii'eaith Gare services for the general publ ic, offered in conjunicfidn with a 



I teaching hospital or. on a 'fee-for-serv.ice basis to train, meclijcal. or other " \ 

V//. . ■; . ^ ■ V-,- ^ , ■ ' . ' " - ■ ' 

health sfcience students, Clearly , the ou^l ic attaches considerable importance 

• /. ■ ■ •■• • , . ■ , ■. 

Tf to health care,", and that concern carnies over into tlieir/ reaq^tion to activities 

■ ' \ - • * , \- • « ■ . ^ • » 4* - ■ . . 

related to the future supply of , health professionals or the development of new 
. knpwledg'e in the medical field. ' ^ 

r^. ■. ■ , ■ ' > .. . 

Missfon 5. Inillproving Quality 

'•■ ■ . - N' , . . . 

The first four missions were related to functions .easily recognized as. 
accepted roles for universities^. The |fitffth was more of • a direction for change. 
Emerging quite clearly as a distinctive category- with^even activity statements 
was the ;|oal of . ifi^ErpVing quality. The statements in this mission deatt^ith 
' recruiting students with academic and artistic talents , 1 imiting. enrollment to 
students with high test scores or strong achievement on stand^dizewt^s^ 
awarding degrees only to students, who passed a stand^irdized .writing examina- 
tion. /\lso grouped in this -misSvion. category wei^e activities related to 

• a-ttractinio and /■eta^'ning outstanding faculty members incluBi-ng special recruit-, 

■ ■ " ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^- ■'■ 

ing efforts., strengthening the library, sponsorirtg research and providing 

. \ \^ ■ ■ i ■ ■■ . ■ .. 

tenure. The distinguishing characteristic about each of the statements in this 

20 ■ • • . 
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category was the intent to improve quality* For example, two of Wie- activities 

fncluded the terms "sponsor resesarbh" or "support research/' The rationale in 

»*..'*-.■••'. * 

each instance was related, to improving or maintaining quality. 

* ■ . , <f ' . . ■. - 6 ' . _ ■ . ■ ■ 

, . . • • . . . -■ ' " ' ■ ' • * '." 

, > ... ■ . ' . • » 

. • Mission Studerit Support Service^ 

The activities grouped here encompassed a much, narrower range than is com- 
vtnonly associated with the term we have used to describe the category of student 
^. services. ' Included were ^counseling services to assist students with depres- 

# a . t • . \ ■ 

. siqn, substance abu^e and' unwanted pregnancies. Remedial instruction and study 
skil Ts^ also were^ grouped here, as were inramediate care -and continuing education 
•for stud|nCl-with health-related problems. Thus, /the services in this category 
. *were limited to those designed* tq assist students in overcoming barriers .to 
academic^achievement; Conspi^cuous by their absence were the activity state- 
ments ^of ten viewed as closely related by student affairs professionals and 
having to flo with Teadership training, recreational athletic programs and 
career and job placement -services . It is' interesting to note the fine disr 
^ tinctions the. respondent? made between ser/ices that, are often grouped together 
. for administrative purposes but^ which do, in fact, serve distinctive funct.i'bns. 

Mission 7. Broadening j\cce'ss ' 

This category included seven statements linked primarily by their descrip- 
,r tion of programs and services provided either to a nontraditional clientele . 
(senior citizens, physically handicapped, practicing professionals, general 
public) ,6r i;i nontraditional locations (work place, off-campus locations, ' ^ 
.branch campuses). These' statements also mentioned alternative delivery systems 
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(telecommunication/ radio .or correspondence) . The category encompassed non- ^ 
credit courses, workshops and inferences as well as selected credit courses 
and programs. Jhe emphasis of the Inission was on extending access to students 
ather than those pursuing regular degree programs in residence^^either by tak- 
ing courses and other educational experiences to them, or by providing special 
services to remove barriers as in the case of the physically handicapped. 

Mission 8. Optimizing Revenues 

As in the 'case of Mission 5, the activities encompassed by this category 
seem to represent as much a set of strategies as specific goals. Again, like 
Mission 5, this category seemed to be particularly^elevant to the concerns of 
the 80* s. All three of the activities are related to revenue source^ other 
than tax dollars. Activities include leasing factlities, requiring nonresident 
students to pay higher tuition and contracting with private corporations to 
provide such services as bookstores, cppying and food. , 



Mission 9. Special Emphasis on Women and (Minorities 



ndflMinoritif 



This mission involved a series of statements characterized by the inclusion 

of sucf^ phrases as "ethnic and racial minorities," "qualified women," "quali- 

"V- ' ^ 

fied minority," or "international." Regardless of whether the remainder of 

1^ 

the statement stressed faculty ^ students, research, teaching or student sup- 
port services, the activity was grouped in this category. Here we spe a third 
type of mission, .one that focuses on cl ientele. and which implies some special 
consideration in the affirmative dctfon sense. As we shalJ see in the remain- 
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ing sections of this monograph, a mission'^hat impTies\specia1 consideration 
for .some groups;is ranked well down the scale of priorities for most respon- 
dents, especially .external groups. 

, . "- * 

Mission 10. ^Jntercollegiate Athletics 

This mission included two activities having to do with sponsoring competi- 
:ive intercollegiate athletic programs for men and women and recruiting 
students with athletic talents. Not surprisingly, having competitive programs 
was a lot more appealing to respondents than recruiting talented athletes. 
Overall, however, this mission was^anked last in importance althoug|Ti, as de- 
scribed 'in the next section, there were differences of opinion on thh ranking,^ 



Assigning Priorities 

The first part of this chapter reported missions of Arizona universitieV in 
order of the overall priority assigned by all respondents to the survey. Not 
all groups had the same priorities, however. Table 2,1 examines priorities for 
the ten miss ion;5^|P^^^ basis. Because the student survey included 

some items that are different, its results could not be included in the analy- 
sis of mission categorie^. We do report, student data on those act iv^i ties that 
were comparable. Those who are interested in greater detail about differences 
in the responses of the various groups will find disaggregated data in the 
Appendix. 

Among all responding #oups, the teaching mission was assigned top prior- 
ity. Tf\^ere was almost as much consensus about the second priority, educational 
and cultural services for the community. Administrators however, ranked this 
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TABLE 2.1 



Missions of Arizona Universities; Rankings for Biportance by Respondent Groups , 



NO. 



MISSICW CmORIES 
DESCRIPTICN 



AILRESPON, EOTNALGROUPS ' RECMS. IffimGimS'. 

AVERflGE ■ mm wm legisl. flaow aveio iVM 



1 Teaching Programs and' Services 

2 Educational and Cultural Services 

3 Itesearch and Technical Assistance 

4 Health Care for, Teaching sr^ 
' , Kesearch ' 

5 Inproving (Xiality 

, 6 . Student Support Service 

7 Broadening Access 

8 . Optimizing Revenues 

9 Brphasis on Wao and Minorities 

10 Intercollegiate Athletics 



i 1 
• 2 

? 



4 


, .4 




5 


4 


4 • 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 




.6 


5 


; ^ 


4 


3 


5 


6 


8 




7 


B- 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6 




8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


^ 


,7 


8 


3 


6 


10 


« 10 


.10 


10 


'9 


io 


10 


10 


10 


5 


8 


, 8 


. 8 


10 


9 


9 


9 


'9 


8 


9 


'9 


9 
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focused service mission as less important than Mission 3, research aad 

\ 

legislators ranked 'this mission" below Mission 3 and Mission 8, Optimizing 
Revenues; One explanation for the priority assigned to service relates to the 
nature, of the three Institutions which comprise the Arizona system. Only one 
of the three is an established research university, while a second belongs in 
the comprehensive university and college category. The third, while aspiring 
to research university status, is better described, at this point in its history 
as a doctorate granting university (Carnegie Council on Pol icy, Studies in. 
Higher Educatj^^f; 1976) . 

There' was also a strong degiFee^of consensus about the importance of the 
mission dealing with health car ftj^f fered to the general public in support of 
teaching and research prog rams^j^Hyjhea 1th care professionals. 

Interesting differences emer^feaBfer Mission 5, improving qual ity. In 
general, internal groups attached higher importance to this cluster of 
activities than did externals. Sigaif icantly. Regents -ranked this fission next 
to last'among their priorities. Improvements in quality invariably have a 
price tag. Further, mapy of the pressures to which Regents must respond in 
•Arizona relate to competition between the two largest universities in the 
{System, either to justify existing differences in quality measures or to 
^achieve parity. . 

Faculty members and the Regents were most concerned about support services 
for students. Mission 6. The activities associated with this mission were less 
important to voters and Academy members. 

The mission having' to do«with broadening access was most popu^lar with 
voters and least popular with legislators who tend to equate new services with 
n§w costs. Voters and administrators ranked this mission mor^ important than ^ 
did any other group. 

.17, 



The most important differences for any of yie missions occurred for optimi- 
zing revenues. The internal' group and Regents ranked this mission last while , 
the legislators ranked it in their top half. Within this mission category were ^ 
. a number of activities, around which swirled considerable controversy at the 
time of the survey. Charging higher tuition for nonresident students, 
contracting with private industry, *and leasing a football stadium were all much 
: more popular with legislators than with any other group. s 

Mission 9; which dealt with a series of affi'rniative action statements , was 
. accorded last priority by all ex terjial groups. Internal groups were somewhat 
more positive about it, but only the Regents ranked this mission .among their 
topvf iye^prioritieSi On both this survey and a prev.ious one dealing with corn- 
Q munity college missions, external groups responded in a uniformly negative 
pattern to activities suggesting special consideration for some groups. 
^/ It will probably come as no surprise to the reader to learn that inter- 
collegiate athletics was at, or near the bottom, of the importance >ankifigs /or 
all groups. / \ , r 

The survey results reflect many more similarities than differences im terms 
' of the importance attached to each of the missions. The traditional missions 
of teaching, research and service are at^or near the top of everyone* s list. 
All missions received at least some support from all groups, except for inter- 
collegiate athletics from the faculty and optimizihg revenues from the Board of 
Regents, the faculty and administrators, '^ese were the only two missions 
receiving mean scores oh importance -of less than 3.0 from any group. 
Table 2.2 lists survey statements grouped by mission category. 
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Table 2.2 

Activity Statements Included in Each Mission , 



MISSION 1: TEACHING PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



.5, Offer selected degree programs in fields such as medicine and law. • 

?• Offer selected undergraduate degrei^frograms in business, engineering, 
education, architecture, social work, nursing, public administration, 
agriculture and forestry. 



19. Require all undergraduate degree programs to include liberal. education 
courses such as humanities, fine arts, social and behavioral sciences, 
physical sciences and mathematics. " : 

41. Sponsor student government, student publications and other activities 
related to student development^ outside of class. 

47. Offer selected undergraduate degree programs in the humanities, fine 
arts, social and behavioral sciences, physical sciences and mathe- . 
mattes.;; ■ ' . , / • ' . • - ■•"'^ ' " . . 



60. Offer selected master's and doctoral degree pr^rams in busi 



degree pr^rar 
, social Woflcr 



engineering, education, architecture, social WorlcTiJuBTfc^dminis- 
tration, agriculture and forestry. ■ ' i . 

63. Offer selected master's and doctoral degree programs in the humanities, 
fine arts, social and behavioral sciences, physical sciences and 
mathematics. ; \ 

65. Provide academic advisement to assist students in achieving educational 
. goals. - • . ..^ . yl '' : ^ 



Mission 2: Educational and Cultural Services 




1. Sponsor films, speakers^, exhibitions and musical \and. dramatic 
productions for students and the community. 

6. Operate non-profit public television and radio stations as a community 
and educational service. 

20. Provide information to k^eep the public informed of educational, social 
and other services offered by the'^^universities or other agencies. 

26. Encourage advancement in the creative arts by sponsoring arts events, 
exhibitions and performances. : 



.a: 
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Mission 3: Research and Technical Assistance 



4, Conduct research under contracts funded by business, industry, 

foundations and government agencies to assist the training of graduate 
students and to keep faduTty up-to-date, 

8.. Conduct projects to- apply the findings of research to everyday life. 



9. Publish for sale scliplarly books, pamphlets and reports to share the 
results 'Of faculty and student research, 

12, Conduct research>^) contribute >to the future growth and welfare of the 
state and natioijf, 

14. Provide technicaNi assistance to the general public in areas such as 
agriculture, forestry, resource an d energy conserva tion and community_^ 

"'~ deYelopment^^^^ 
everyday life, 

22, Sponsor research in health science to improve standards of medical care 
and to train health professionals. z ' 

29, Do research in area^ such as energy, agriculture, electronics, 
government, economics, health: and education to expand existing 
knowledge and to help solve immediate problems, 

34, Conduct research and provide technical assistance in areas such as 
-___jjuveni1e delinquency, health care, child welfare^ and unemployment. 



42, Support the educational program with research laboratories like. those 
used in business and industry. 

■ . * . ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . , ^ 

50, Do research in the humanities, social and behavioral sciences, physical 
sciences and mathematics to expand existing knowledge and to help solve 
immediate problems. 

Mission 4: Health Carejor Teaching and Research 

L Provide health care to tne general public on a tee-for-service basis to 
train medical and other health science students. 

36. Operate a teaching hospital to advance knowledge and to help train 
medical and other health science students, [ 

Mission 5; Improving Quality 

25. Actively recruit and offer financial aid to students with academic and 
artistic talents. 

27, Award degrees only to students who pass a standard university test in 
writing skills, 

38, Sponsor research to attract and keep well qua! if ied faculty and 
students. ^ • 
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. 45; Provide tenure (reasonable assurance of continuing employment) to 

faculty who maintain professional standards approved by the Board of 
Regents. ^ 

46. Support research with libraries like those at other universities having 
f? ' similar programs, - ; 

56. Make special efforts tOvTecruit and retain recognized scholars and 
researchers for university faculties. ^ . ; 

57. Limit enrollment to students who graduated in the upper half of their 
high school class or wliio have above average scores on standardized 
aptitude tests/ 

' . A _ ^. Mi ssion,6V Student Support Services ." 

■ •. ■ ' . I . ■;: ■ ' ■ ' ,• , 

11. Provide counseling and if\elated services to assist students in coping 
with proMems sucK as depression, stress and alcohol and drug abuse. 

39. Offer remedial instruction in reading, writing and mathematics to 
. ; university students who need help with these skills. - • 

52. Provide students immediate medical care and continuing education on 
health-related problems ."^ 

58. Provide counsel T>ig and related services to he^ students avoid ipir cope' 
with unwanted pregnancies. ^ 

59. Offer courses and workshops in areas ^uch as study skills and academic 
survival skills. \\ 

/Mission 7; Broadening Acces*s - 

17. Provide selected programs and services at reduced tuition rates for 

senior citizens. 

' ' • * . . . ■ ■ ' . ' , '• ■ ■ 

; : 40. Provide conferences^ short cou rses and workshops for dQctorsy lawyers, 

— . — — — ]^Ub+4€-^dmin+s4:-r^-tbr^ their skills 

up-to-date. 

43. Offer selected courses by telecommunication, radio or correspondence. 

48. Offer non-credit courses and workshops for the general public in areas 

such* as health, recreation and hobbies. 

. <« ...» 

51. Provide special assistance such as Braille texts, tutoring services, or 
* sign language to physically handicapped students. ^ ^ 

53. Offer selected courses » and degree programs at off-campus locations or 
branch canrpuses. ' 

55. Offer selected courses to groups of enrployees at their work place. 



Mission 8; Optimizing Revenues 

10- Earn a profit by leasing university facilities such as football 
stadiums, activity centers, meeting rooms and exhibition space to 
private corporations. , . ( 

30. Contract with private corporations to provide on-campus services 
currently run by universities such qs tfooks tores, copying and food 
services. 

■ V. ■ , . 

; 37. Require students who are not rpsidents of Arizona to pay the full costs 
of their education. . 

I , Mission 9: Emphasizing Minorities and Women 

n.^'Accept international students who meet university |admission standards. 

18. Conduct research ^nd provide technical assistance to meet the special 
- needs of Arizona's ethnic and racial minorities. 

23. Actively recruit and offer financial aid. to ethnic ,and racial ^ 
minorities-. • ^ . . ^ 

31. Make special efforts to recruit and retain qualified women faculty. 

49. Make special efforts to recruit and retain qiialified minority faculty. 

54. Include information about the achievements and needs of Arizona's 
ethnic and racial minorities as part of all undergraduate degree 
programs. . ■ ^ ■ • 

66. Provide special tutoring and advisement to ethnic and racial minority 
students to help them get through their educational programs. 

Mission 10: Intercollegiate Athletics 

21. Sponsor competitive intercol legiate'athletic programs for men and 
. women. . 



64. Actively recruit and offdr financial aid to students with athletic • 
talents. 
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^ ^ CHAPTER 3 

•>^ ■ ■ • < , \ > . 

' COMPARING PRIofeflES FOR INDIV^IDUAL ACTIVITIES t 

. ' ■■ XV ■ ■ ■ :\' ' ■ . . ■ ■ . • 

In Chapter 2 we described ten missions derived through analyzing the fac- 

torial structure underlying respondents' answers to the survey. The purpose of 

, ■ • • • ' • f ■ ' ■ ' • ' . • 

this chapter is to compare prioritie!s assigned to activities withi^ mission 

categories. To simplify the analy^ia^, aggregated results are presented here. 
Complete results, incluciing the disagfregatei? priorities for individual respon- 
dent groups, can be found in the ApperTdix. 

'■' ' ■ ■ . '* ' • ■ ' . 

As noted in Chapter 1, students at %e three universities^^comprising the 
Arizona system completed a revised form iKf the survey. Eight of the statements 
from the original survey were modified, while an additional 15 were rep taced 
with new: statements suggested^^by the student^leaders wha helped to validate the 
revised survey. , A complete' list of the activity statements in both the origi- 
nal and revised surveys and delailed ^Information. ab(^ student responses 
appears in the Appendix. ' A > ''^ 

We have reported s^^udent responses 'to statenl^nts common to the original 
survey', as well as. statement^ that were modifi^^^ that follow. 

UMiy^changes to"Xhe~^u7vey"fo^^ affected student ' 



response?, it was our judgment that the desirabilitj^[ of comparing student 
priorities directly with those of other respondent gVoups outweighed any risks 
associated with misinterpreting the di^ferertces between the' two instruments. . 

We have reported in this chapter only the activities from the or^gii^al 
f^urVeyVthat were among the top ten or' bottom ten priqr^feies^^ any , one of the 
four groups. Table 3.1 displays the 23 activities thatva^'e§hfied .among the top 



' TABIE3.1 ^ ' ■ ■ , • . ■ ' 

, tost Inportant /\ctivities Ranked by Kespondent Group ' u ■ ' 

taty-three itetivitiea which were anong the 10 tost Iii|»rtant Activities for at least one Respondent Group"^ 

/ ' ' RAl BY GOT 





MISSION DPSCIOTON OF imi ' 


' EXTEim' 


RPJNTS 


imm 




5 


1 


Degree programs in medicine and law 




3 


t4' 




V 7* 


1 


Undergraduate' degree programs m professional fields 


^ 1 


. 1 . 


^ 1 ' 


5 




1 


Undergraduate liberal arts rec(uirement • > 


26 


. 8- 


9 - . . 


,.'42 


in 

47 

) 


1 


Undergraduate degree programs in arts and sciences,. 


„i5; , 


2 




60 


It 

. 1 


Graduate degree, programs m professional fields 


2 


8 


' --3 / 


8,, 


' 63 


4 

1 


Graduate degree programs m arts and sciences 


17 


15 ■ 


6 ' 


■ 16 


65 


1 


. Academic advisement 


6 


/ 


14 , 


. 7 


■ 4. 


■ ¥ 


■ -'-Contract research . • 


5 




5 


14 


12* 


3 


Basic research m all fields 


9' y 


' ' 8 . 


7 


12 


14 


3 


Technic^-l assistance to ooMinity in' appl/ing research . 


■ 7 


30 


20 , 


m 


22 


3 


Besearch m health 'sciences 


4 ■ 


15 


18 


N/A : 


N Oft 
4i 29 


3 


^ Bajic research in professional fields 


8' 


30 ' 


8 ■ 


■ N/A 


36 


4 


Operate teaching hospitid 


16 


8 


23 


N/A ■ 


38 


5 


Research to atoact and retain students and faculty 
Library to /support research 


\. 13 


30 


10 


' 15 ■ . 


46* 


5 


31 


35 


12 


6-' 


56 


• ' 5 


Recruit and retain recognized scholars . 


, 20 


".'8 


15 „, 


29 


■ .II' 


6 


Cjounseluig for, drug and alcohol abuse 


21 


23 


25 


10 ,^ 


51 


7 


Special assistance to the handicapped 


.12 . 


27, 


32 


9 


'53 


' 7- 


Courses and prograriB at branch caipses 


32 


3 


■ 51 ■ 


45 


,31 V 


9 


Recruit kd retain woien faculty 


52 


3 


' 42 


51 


49 ' 


,9 


Ifecniit and retain minority faculty 


-.60 . 


8. 


48' 


58 


; 3 


NONE^ 


Develop sfudent. leadership 


" , lo 


• 50 


'31 - 


35 


32 


NONE* 


Career aifd job placemsnt se^^s 


24' 


23 


24 


^ 2 " 



*Modified in student survey 

N/A Items unique to student ^ey 



. NOdE: Tied items are given the median rank for the M items, ta there are only two items or an 
2^^, .even number, the 'higher rank is. used, \ . , " ;•■ .34 
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ten priorities for at least one group of respondents. N/A in the student 
column indicates that the statement did not appear on the student survey. 

For the teach»ing mission, students' and external groups assigned a much 
lower priority to* requiring liberal edytation courses'as a part of all under- 

graduate degrees th^n did regents or Internal groups. This difference in 

• ■ ■ ' ■ - , 

priority attached to the liberal arts and sciences is also apparent in the 
Statements dealing with both undergraduate and graduate degrees, although to a 
somewhat lesser extent. In contrast, all groups attach very high priority to 
programs in the professional fields. Student^s and external groups, on the 
other hand,, attached higher priority to^cademic advising than diq^^'regents or 
faculty and administrators. Still, all groups agreed adv-ising wasja relatively 
important ^tivity.. " , ' 

While the service mission was ranked second overall , none of the individual 
'activities which made up this mission was given top ten priority by any group. 
For the research mission, there was close agreement on the priority of 
activities related to basic research and research in support of teach*ing. 

External groups gave high priority to all forms of research and technical 

.* ' . « 

assistance. Students ^reported similar attitudes for the statements common to 
the two -surveys. However, internal groups were relatively less supportive of 
providing technical assistance and research in the health sciences, perhaps 
reflecting the fact that only one of the three universities has speciffe 
responsibility for medical research and agricultural extension. Regents ' 
assigned lower priority than any of the ^other groups to providing technical 
assistance and research in- professional fields. 

Internal groups assigned lower priority to operating a teaching hospital 
than did other groups, again reflecting the fact that such an operation is 
. common only to one university. The university with the teaching hospital is^ 



often perceived as occupying a privileged position in the competition for 
scarce resources. ir' 
' The mission category related,, to improving quality prolJuced a number of 
interesting contrasts. Overall ,^^interna1 cl'^oups assigned the highest priority 
to Activities In this category, as^ight be expected. They were joined by 
students and external groups on the research-refated item, reflecting the 
relatively high priority assigned by these two groups to most statements 
including the term, "research." Students also attached very high priority to a 
modified item on the library. Regents assigned high priority only to the 
statement involving the recruitment of recognized scholars. An activity 
statement in 'this category on providing tenure, while not making any merged 
group's list of the top ten, is nonetheless interesting because-of the 
differences it reveals. Faculty racked this item eighth while administrators 
ranked it fifty-first. No other ^roup ranked it higher than thirty-eighth. 

Students were substantially more interested in counsejing for drug and 
alcohol abuse than were any of the other three groups. Both they and external 
groups were quite supportive of special assistance for the handicapped in 
rather marked contrast to regents and internal groups. Only regents attached 
high priority to offering caurses and programs at branch campuses, reflecting 
one of the most importartt differences inpriorities found in the survey. 
Interestingly, regents sharq,^ this priority most closely with legislators who 
ranked it Seventeenth, in contrast with the overall rating by .external groups 
of 32. ' 

The mission having to do with special emphasis on minorities and women "i 
produced the most significant differences of opinion overall. Only the regent 
assigned high priority to the recruitment of minority faculty. In fact, this 



activity was ranked among the lowest ten pr1or1tlQs^for both students and 
external groups. A similar Item onj^men faculty fared Uttle better. 

Career and job placement services were second In priority for students, but 
had substantially lower priority for all other groups. In a separate factor 
analysis performed on student responses, this activity was grouped with Item 11 
as part of a well defined student services category, which also Included a 
number of other high ranked activities that were not a part of the original 
survey. Ranked first In Importance by students at the three universities was 
adequate study space. Information about university services was ranked third, 
while financial assistance services was ranked fourth. While we can only 
estimate the priorities that might have been assigned to these related activi- 
ties by examiningithe item on career and job placement, it seems reasonable to 
infer that services designed for students as well as information about the 
availability of such services are more importan^ to students than to anyone 
else. 

More useful, however, are the estimates that can be derived of the success, 
with which such activities are perceived as being performed. We will turn our 
attention to that question in the following chapter after first completing our 
analysis of importance by looking at the lowest priorities for each group. 

Table 3.2 provides information about the 20 Items that were ranked by at 
least one group as being among their ten lowest in priority. The table 
suggests more agreement about low priority activities than their higher 

priority counterparts. ~ . 

■I ^ • ■ ' , 

Uniformly, grdup55,%«igned low priority to limiting enrollment as a means 
of improving qualitj^^llacujty were the most positive about. this practice but 
still ranked i-t only thirti^-fourth. 



li!aat inportflnt i\ctivitioa Ranked by Roapdent Gnwp 



taty /kitivitiQs wliich wore aniong tlio 10 Leaot Inportant ]\ctlvitlQa for at leaat onci Resp^dont Group . 
. ' : RWKBVGIOIP 





MISSION 


UOTIPTION OF riTiW 


Elf MM. 


REGENTS 


ilikl A**M W Mm 


SltlDENTS 


57 


J 


Timif pnrollmnt to hloh flchlnvlna students 


5B 


65 


45 


59 




■■■ 7 


Sfilected orocffania for senior citizens 


38 

WW 


56 


41 


47 


. /Id' 


: ■: n 
f 


NfiR^cypdlt GOUfBGS f or fehfi Diiblie 


54 


44 


59 


41 


/ 55 


. 7 


OouTBOB at tho work dIacq 


S6 


39 


57 


N/A 

Iff 1 1 


10' 




TpflRp fAplHtipq for orofit 


30 . 


60 

1 Vv 


60 


SO 


30 


8 


Contract for services with orivate GnterDriSQ ' 


59 


64 

Wl 


66 

vv 


61 

V* 


37 / 


u 


Increflse tuition for out*<jf-Btflt6 students 


14 


63. 


61 


63 ' 


/ 


9 


Research for SDecial needs of niinorities 


57 


39 


43 


54 


23 


9 


Recruit and offer financial aid to minorities 


62 


23 


52 


57 

V r 


49 


9 


Kecruit and retain minority faculty ' ■ \ 


^ 60 


B 


48 


58 




9 


Minority information in curriculuii 


,63 


53 


63 


66. 

vv « 




9 


Soecial tutorina and advisina for minorities 


' 61 


39 


49 


56 

WV 




10 


PpTriHt flhd rtffr^r filiAnpifll flid to AthlfitjPS 


' 64 


53 


64 


62 

Vii 


16 


NONE 


Let non-orofit aaencies use facilities 


40 


SB 


55 


47 




' NONE 


Free library services to the pubiic 


• 53 


59 


62 


,60 


, 28 


NONE. 


University support for faculty consulting 


65 


62 


65 


64 


33 ' 


■ NONE 


Ffiduced tuition for university enployees 


66 


60 


39 


N/A 


',44 


NONE 


Cooperate to attract new business and industry 


49 


48 


58 


N/A 


61 


NONE 


i\dmit high school students 


47 


56 




53 


62 


NONE . 


Develop programs in veterinary ntsdicine and dentistry 


25 


66 




■ 20 



N/A Items unique to student survey 

NOTE: Tied items are given the itiedian rank for the' tied itenis. to there are only twD items or an 
even nunber, the higher rank is used, ' ' * 



Mono of the groups evidenced much enthusiasm for broadening aocoss by 
offerino noncredit courses, or courses at ttit place of work. As noted 1n the 
section on high priorities, rogdnts wor« milch morij supportive of courses at 
branch campuses than of othor activities 1n\thls mission; In fact, the regents 
gave this activity their third highest priority^ The issue of establHhIng a 
branch campus on the west side of Phoenix has boon a volatile pol'itlcal issue 
for several years. The ranflo of priorities given to this activity by the • 
various groups suggests that it will continue to be an Issue. 

In mission category 8, optimizing revenues, there Is similar disagreement. 
Regents reserved three of their lowest^priorities for activities in this 
category. In fact, analysis of their moan scores for»theso activities reveals 
not only low priority, but resistance to leasing facilities for profit, 
contracting for services, and locreasing tuition for out-of-state' students. • 
External groups. In marked' contrast, assigned relatively high priority to 
Increasing tuition charges. There was also a large rank difference in the 
Importance assigned to leasing facilities for profit, with legislators bein^ 
the most enthusiastic about this practice. At the time the survey was 
administered, one of the universities was under public pressure to lease its 
football stadium to a professional football franchise, (The lease was 
subsequently executed.) 

We have already commented on the significant differences in priorities that 
existed between the regents and all other groups on the question of special 
emphasis on minorities and women. The difference was most pronounced on the 
recruiting questions where the regents have been under pressure from organized 
groups to improve the. representation of minorities among both faculty and 
students. 

r 

* 
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All groups were in. relative agreement that the low. priority assigned to 
recruiting athletes is appropriate^^ v ■ - 

Among the activities that did not relate to one of ttie ten minion 
■categories"there were few important di:;^erences^» Predictably, university — 
employees felt that continuing the fringe benefit of reduced tuition was more 
important than anyone else. Voters were much more positive about new programs 
in veterinary science and dentistry (not currently available in Arizona) than 
. were iny of the other groups. Regents. and legislators were in close agreement 
on this one, ranking it sixty-sixth and sixty-first in, order of importance, 
respectively. ^ 
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CHAPTER 4 



DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN PERFORMANCE AND PRIORITIES 

The previous two chapters have discussed the priorities of the groups who 
pajrticipated in the survey. As well, we have suggested a way of grouping most 
of the activities conducted by universities into ten major mission categories. 
In this chapter, we^turn to the second question asked by the survey, "how well; 
is the activity being performed," " 

; The intent of this chapter is to examine the question of how well an 
activity is being performed in relation to its importance. Given constrained 
resources, we should not ^expi^t. Agreement that all activities are being 
performed equally well. Instead, we would hope to find that important 
activities are be-ing done well and less important activities are being done 
less well. Wherever an activity is being performed less ^ell than its 
importance would suggest as desirable, administrative intervention in the form 
of additionai respurces may be necessary, . Similarly, activities that are being 
achieved better than their importance warrants may represent areas from which 
slack resources can be obtained, - 

'Our method of analysis involved identifying for each group |he twenty 
activities for which the group reported the greatest discrepancy between their . 
-perceptions of the activity's importance and their perceptions of how well the 
activity was being performed. Groups differed in 'their perceptions of how well ' 
^activities were being performed, just as they^ffered on the importance they 
assigned to eacfi of the activities. As a consequence, the pool of items that 




included the twenty most discrepant activities for each group contained a total 
of 48 items • This figure probably overstates the level of differences since, it 
includes 8 items that appeared only on the student survey. 

We report these activities in four different categories • >Four . activities;: 

were identified by all groups as being among the twenty exhibiting the greatest 
discrepancies between importance and performance/ An additional four 
activities were similarly identified by three of the responding groups. A 
farger pool of twelve activities was identified among the most discrepant by 
two groups. Finally, each group reported items unique to itself, reflecting 
its special concerns. 

Activities Identified by Two or More, Groups 

Table 4.1 identifies the four activities identified by all groups as being 

most discrepant between importance and performance. In this Table and the ' 

• ■ • ■ V ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

following three, we have reported the median ranks for importance assigned by, 

the four groups. Similarly, we have reported the median percentage of the four 

groups who believed the activity was being done less well than its importance 

warranted (< Import) , being done as well as its importance warranted (=Import) , 

and being done better than its importance warranted (> Import). 

These four activities on which all groups agreed appear to be good 

candidates for administrative attention. Three of the activities, counseling 

..for drug and alcohol abuse, providing information on computers and special 

^ assistance to the handicapped, are among the top third of activities in 

importance ais wel V as being in the twenty most discrepant between importance 

and performance. :Jffver all, more respondents perceived a discrepancy between 
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DESCRIPTION OP ITEM 
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IMPOREftNCEPflNK 
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mPOREflNCE = M 




1)0 BEING 

ARE;:. - 

IMPOREMJCE 



11 


• 6 


. Counseling for drug and alcohol abuse 


,22 


.' 70% 


25% 


7% , 


.39 


■ 6 


; ;I%Ual kstrurt^ ' , • 


''.■■SI;; 






: 20 - ' 


' sf- 


.7' 


. Special assistance to the handicapped 


20 


' . i ll 


■, 25 ' 


1 ' 


15 


wm 


, Informtion on cottipilters in 
undergraduate.: pro-am . ■ 


:'>23=':V; 


'. ' - 75 


20 


, . , , :5.: .. 




Man::percentages do not necessarily add to 100%., 



TABLE 4.2 



Activities Identified Three' Groups as 
tost Discrepant Between Iportance and' P^^^ 



MEDIAN OF . MEDm % OP Gia)PS':RESPpNSES TO' BEING 
;IMPORiro RMi ,DONE ML QUESTION " . ' ' 



ITEM 


MISSION 


DESGRIPTIONOPITEM ■ 




IMPORTANCE 


sTOPIANCE' 


. IMPOREANCE 


65 


V 1. 


Academic advisement 


11 


.71%," 


. 27%: 


.1% 






Contract research 


7 ' 


. :: 68 .' - 


28 




. 3 


NONE 


Develop student leadership 


33 


' : ' 67 . 


27 ' .. 




62 


NONE- 


Develop programs in veterinary' medicine • 
and dentistry, : 


38 


: 71 


■\':,22- : 





NOTE: Man percentages do . not 'necessarily add tO' 10 



priority and accomplishment for providing infomat ion gn computers tW^ for any 
other activityvtha high- 

support for improvement.^ V V ^ ;^ ^ . 




Table 4,2 lists four activities identified* by three 



)ng 



the most discrepant. Academic ad.visement ranks^eleverttlt jh imdoftanc^ dver 
two-thlrds of those responding believed 'this ac|nvit^r^^Kot^^ 
a^well as its importance justified. Research f^tr^k:^ 

ting faculty was ranked even higher in terms' o<^ m|fit^ ■ 
'there ms somewhat less agreement on the need fof. iM^ 

low ranking legislators and regents assigned to of. new profes- 

sional programs not currently offered in Arizona^ 1^^^ the.less^han- 
majority sentiment that impirhyement was heeded, iref lects-^^^^ 



ioOs' decision 



by legislators and regents to siubsidize tuition; bf^^^ ^ 



out-of-state schools as opposed to starting costlV^ in :tW>tfat(3.'^/ ' , 

In contrast, voters perceived this activity as one of ^^he ZO^os^^ 

Table 4.3 identifies activities perceived by :tiio: grbup^s most disctep4^t% f 
Two missions, improving quality and conducting ir.esear^ 8^bf> the;^^^ 

12 activities . Increased emphasis upon imprdvihig r^^^^^ dWn^ant .thenie\f i^^ 

for at least one of the three universities , as wel 1 « for ^^^^ 



interested in attracting high-tech industryv^ there^ i ^ 



among a wide range of constituencies in imprQviifjg, toe 



The activities related to improv4ffg^yalit^^ 



as. strong support for improvement; includei^^re 
students of exceptional promijs^e as welV. a^ ^p^^^^ 
attractive research opportu)rJi,tles.V 
receiving substantial ly l0s^s stipporV dhangfe^ a^e 
enrollment at the state Vs jinive^ as a condition 



ankin^ wel 1 
ivschot'^f s and . 
riduals with 
i'^ies and 
hat would limit 
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. ,TABIi!4.3' " ' 

Mivities Identified by I^ G^^ 
tost DisciBpant Between Jiiportana^ and Berfomance 



iMPOREftNCEiM , v ' mm.Qira 

M MISSION DESCmiONOFim / ' : . . 'iMPQM E = IMPOM IM^^ 
—8 3 — — ^^pply-research-tG-eveiydayrlife-: — — — 28^ — 57%. -; ~ 28%" - -r- -^5^- 

12 3 .' Basic research' in all fields 9 68 '28 .3 

29 3 'Basic research in professional fields 8 . 

25 5. Recruit and offer financial, aid to 21 , 
^ . . " gifted' stildents 

27 5 ; . Reqiure writkg test for degree ; 

-38 . 5 ' Ifesearch to ''attract and retain students 14 
, . and faculty 

Recruit and retain recognized scholars 18 

iMt. enrolljient to Mgh achieving students 59 

Continuing education for.professionals 27 . 

. Selected programs for senior citizens . 41 

10 8 Lease facilities for profit . 55' 

18 , ' .9 Research for special needs of minorities 49 
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for graduation. Among the remaining items, only continuing education 
opportun]! ties for professionals ranks in the top half of respondents' 
priorities. ^ '^v. 

Activities Unique to a Single Group ^ 




The discussion of differences in priorities in chapters 2 and 3 sets the 
stage for the final section of this chapter in' which we examine those 
activities primarily of interest to a single group in terms of an expressed 
need for change* In the Tables that follow, we have reported importance rank 
and the percentages of the group falling in the categories of discrepancy 
identified earlier for each group separately. This is. a departure from our 
practices tn the preceding Tables of reporting median data for all groups 
combined regardless of the number that identified the activity 'as a concern. 

•Table 4.4 displays the four activities of jspecial concern to external 
groups. The fact that there are only four activities listed indicates that 
sixteen of the twenty activities tStey identified as most discrefpant between 
importance and performance were shared with at least one other group/ None of 
their unique items are . of very 'high importance to external groups with the* 
exception of the item involving increasing tuition charges for; out-of-state 
students. Quite clearly there is considerable sentiment for a change in this ' 

area, ' 

' ' . " "" ■ ■ / ■ . '. ' ■ ■ 

As indicated in Table 4.5, there were only two discrepant activities for 
Internal groups not shared with some other constituency. One of tHese, 
requiring undergraduate liberal arts courses, received a particuUrly high 
priority. \ 



\ ItABLE 4.4 

Mivities Identified by Ebctemal Groups .Qfily as* 
tost Discrepant Between Iliportance and Performance 



'M MISSION . DESQMONQFMSV .. ' MTOCE = IMPORCMCE IPORIM 
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2 ^4 ' • Provide health, care to train students 



37 8 • • Increase 
16 NONE Let non- 

33' NONE Reduced tuition for university enployees 66 
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■ Activities Identified bflnterral(^^^ 
tost Di^repant Between ]ii|)ortance and Pa^^^ 

.h:^^^^ MEDIAN OF medim:%#(e^ 

.y. Mm DtamRANK DONE iti '(JJESM 

ITEM MISSION ' ■ ' DMIPTICM ; TOEANCE = IMPQMEr'^^ 

19 1 Undergraduate liJml arts requirement , 9 ; 69% . 26% '^ 'M ^<::;^ 

.9 8 Publish research findings 30 69 ' 26 " 5 



NOTE: Msdian percentages , do not necessarily add to 



. Unlike the previous two groups where a substantial majority of the 
activities identified as most discrepant were common to the lists generated by 
other groups, over half of /the activities identified by the regents were unique 
as indicated in Table 4.6. F^om bur previous knowledge of their priorities, we 
would expect Mission 9, Special Emphasis on Women and Minorities, to receive 
significant attention' and, indeed, four of the twelve activities they identify 
as most discrepant fall in this area. Increasing the number of minorities and 
women on the faculties are very high priority. They are also activities which 
the regents, with virtual unanimity, view as being done far* less well than 
their importance merits. 

Second only to their concern with women and minorities is their emphasis on 
broadening access. Only one of triese activities made the top half of their 
priority list, however. Interesting, also, is their perception that making 
courses available in the work setting is being done far less weir than its 
importance would merit. 

One activity, sponsoring arts events and performances, stands out as being 
twenty-third in priority and twenty-first from the bottom in discrepancy 
between impprtance and performance. The regents' strong interest in the health 
field is reflected in items from two different mission categories, both of 
which were assigned relatively high priorities as well as being marked as in 
need of improvement. ^ ^ 

The ten activities unique to the student list of most discrepant items, 

<> . • , * ■ -.•*■■ ■ - 

which appear in Table 4.7,* are interesting for several reasons. Student 
leaders who assisted in validating the student version of the original survey 
identified fifteen new activities they wished to have included; on their survey. 
Eight of these made the list of the 20 most discrepant, and seven of these 
eight were ranked in the top half of student priorities. Some of these 

52 . / 



Activities Identified by Regents Only as 
MDSt Discrepant Between Inportanoe and Berformance 
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Research in health sciences 


. 15 , 


64% 


27% 


9% 
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Medical care and health education, 
-for students 




55 ' 


27 


18 . 


.43: 


7 


Courses by telecamwiication, radio, 
or correspondence 


30 . 


73 ■ 


18 




48 


7 


ton-credit', "courses for the public 


. 44 


• 45 . 


27. 


27 


.55 : 




Course at work place 


39 , 


90 


10 


' 0 




Recruit and offer financial aid 
to minorities 


23 


82 


18, 


0 . 


■,. 31 ' 




^ Recruit and retain wciien faculty ' 
Recruit and retain minority faculty 


3 


91 


9 


0 ; : 


■ 49 


7 


8 


91 


9 
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Minority infomation in curriculum 




55 . 


27 


18 
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Admit high school students 




67 


1 22 


11 


NOTE: ^fedian percentagesdonotnecessarily addto 100%. 
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High quality research labs ^ 


13 . 


70% 


• 28% 


• 2% 


:' 32 "NONE 

. s ^ . 


Career and job placement services 






.25 


;.2.:' 


.{:• Jr 


Reirove unsatisfactory teachers , 


22 : ' ■ 


83 




....,...;:;:;6:.,:.: 


■ 17 * 


Involve students in decision making. 


33 




18 ■ 


• . ■ ■•■ 6 : 


s20 * 


Information to students about * 


''3' ' ■ 


70 


29 
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university services 










22 * 


' Provide financial aid services ^ 




73 

■ ^ 
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■ •■.2 


0 34 ■ * • 


■ Reward faculty for good teaching 


■19 ' 




22 


■■:\4-,' 


36 * 


Offer siriall classes (25 or less) , ' V 


11 - ,: 




24 ■ 
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Course' evaluations available to students 






21 


,; ■/4 


' 55 '■ * 


faculty supervision,of teaching assistants 


40 ■ ' V 




23 : 





. * Items unique to the student survey 
** .Modified in student survey 
NOTE: ' Mian percentages do not necessarily add to 100%. 



. activities might well have made the lists of othpr groups had they been given 
the chance to respond. Even without the responses of other groups ton these 
Items, the student responses provide valuable information 'about student 
priorities and their perceptions of how well the activities most Important to 
them are being performed in Arizona universities. 

Among their top ten priorities, more than 70 percent of the. students 
Indicated that^provement was needed in^ervices related to financial aid, 
career Information and job placement and general information about university 
services. In the next ten most important, the emphasis was clearly on teaching 
with again more than 70 percent suggesting Improvement in research labs, class 
size and teaching. Improving student involvement in decision making was a high 
priority for change, but the one activity that students felt was most in need 
of change was the removal of unsatisfactory teachers. _ 



CHAPTER 5 
DISCUSSION 



The purpose of this study was to determine public attitudes towar^he 
activities conducted by Arizona's public univGrsities as background for a Town 
Hall on Postsecondarjr Education conducted by the Arizona Academy in April, '1983 
(Richardson, Wolf, and Kimball, 1983) • Th'e study' replicated, with some ; • ' 
modifications, an earlier project involving Arizona's community colleges » 
(Richardson, Doucette, and Armenta, 1982), . 

A. Mission Definition 

The study yielded ten missions , three' of which were'easily -identifiable in 
terms of the traditional triumvirate of teaching, l^esearch and service long 
assQciated with "university mission. The research mission included both applied 
arid basic research, as welf as technical assistance. Whatever distinctions ; 
academics may make, the general public associates with the research missipna 
practical pay off as well as the necessary assistance to achieve that pay off 

The service mission was perceived by survey respondents in a way substan-: 
tially narrower than its common definition as a general 'catct^n category. 
Service, in terms of the mission defined in this study, involves providing 
-^'ducatibnal and cultural experiences for the general community through media as = 
wel 1 as live performances. Information about services as well as the actual 
events are subsumed withirf the mission category. 



The remaining sevfen missions form useful categories for addressing a range' 
of. contemporary concerns. Access, affirmative action, health care, improving 
quality, student services and increasing revenues all emerge as areas of 
concern represented by more than a single activity. Intercollegiate athletics 
also emerges as a distinctive mission category, a phenol^non that many may 
regret but none can eas'ily refute. 

In addition to these ten distinctive mission categories, the survey 
included eleven activities that did not form any coherent grouping. Included 
within this miscellaneous category were several "issue item?" suggested 
especially for the Town Hall meeting as well as some actiHties ,in W)iich 
Arizona universities do not currently engage. [ / . . ' 

Taken as a whole, the categories provide useful ways ofrsumma|izing^ 
services universities provide to a jstate/ Furtherv the/reli^^^ ^emphSsis* upon 
some of these categories among the units:: of ,a fystem tfligJ^^^^^^ as a us^eftn 
start 



rting point for mission differehtiat^jph^' Fitriallyy 
affirmative action and optimizing>revenuis/:sf|arp.lyj^§1 inearet valjie^pnfl 
(among different constituencies of the s|;ate,^i versity^st^^ 




Pr i orj^^i t les r Mi s s y n Cat e^or i es 

; - Among the mission -cat^gbrie^ there was^general .§||ree^1;^^l^^ 
priorities for the system; with -^ malprity of' res^)ondeh|;ff^nd'r^oupi^^^^ 
service above research, (^'ly |egislators.cmd^^ 
higher for the system as a; whol\.' Tea c be 'expecte^, ;wkl eV^ry 




group ' s . top pr i ori ty . 
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;> flfreas b gfeatestitfisMr Improving quality , with regents 



/ : >at;tach^^^^^ va>^^ch"/toWe 



by to this area than internal groups. In 



; contrast J/feg^nfc^^ group to attach high priority to activities 

.;. i^^^^^^^^^^ >reilB|ed td a^JfirrTiatiY^^^^^ The reaction of external groups who ranked this 

priority suggest one of two possibnit;les. Either 
^ thisyce^^^ category are already receiving more . 

attent^^^^^ deserve, or they are resistant to special consideration for 




^ arry^'groupv^ "^^^ high support for special services to the handicapped 



on groups perceived to be capable of 
; distinct from groups who must receive assistance because 
^'^^^ over which they have no influence. 

differences also emerged in the priority for optimizing 
.^rKwenues where legislators gave the moist support with regents, administrators 



fajjiulty giving this their lowest ranking. Legislators, in turn, were less 
ihtereTstecl^ in J broadening^ access, a*deveTopment that is frequently associated 






with new costs. 

' While the importance of differences in perspective should not ba Ainimizefl, 
the r*jlultS:,^of these surveys suggest more agreement than disagreement about the 
acti\(ities in which ArizonT^universities engage. As well,** there was support 
for al l ^-5 the mission categories (as distinct from^ tj^e aetivitie,s that 
comprised them) with one interesting exception. The regents and internal 
groups (fid not support the activities in thq category of optimizing revenueis, 
probably seeing in thes§ activities both intrusions on their own scope of 
authdnity and limitations on access through increases in user charges. As we 
shall, see in later discussion, regents believe there is a significant need to 
'broaden access to some currently Underserved areas. ; 
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Priorities; Activities 

^ An analysis of the top ten and bottom ten priorities each group 
revealed some expected diffei^ences as well as a few surprises. Among the 
expected differences were much* stronger support for the liberal arts from 
faculty and administrators than from any other groups; a high priority on 
tenure only among faculty, a greater interest among students in counseling for 
drug and alcohol 'abuse as well as career servfces and a very strong difference 
of opinion between legislators an^4 regents about the importance of charging 
higher tuition to out-of-state students and the importance/of leasing 
facilities for profit.}' 

Among the surprisefs were. the very strong differences between regents and 
all other groups in the priorities assigned to the recruitment of women and 
minorities. 

A study of the survey results failed to yield any suggestion of coalitions 
or combinations of our sample groups who consistently reported common 
priorities. The regents, whip , disagreed sharply with legislators on tuition and 
leasing, were in relative agreement with them on the importance of a branch 
campus. Among, all groups there was more <^reement about unimportant activities 
than about important 'ones./ . . 

The results suggest the healthy differences of opinion that should be 
expected within any political system coping with conflicting values. The 
absence of coal itions ^supports an ^inference that each of' the constituents are 
receiving reasonable consideration from such policy level groups as 



legislators, regents and administrators. There is| nOi evidence, for example, 

A , ''I 

that the regents consistently report ^attitudes tf^atlj^^^ with 
those of any other groups, | n 

Effect ivenf&ss / ' 



In a system with limited resources! not everythiri'g 



can be done as well as 



possible; therefore^ it makes sense to examine the dws,c|repancy between how well 



an activity is being performed and its importance, anpv to use this discrepancy 
as a rough gui^d^for resource allocation. Activitiespperformed at a higher 
level than their importance warrants'iriay indicate a n^^sail location of resources^ 
in the same waj^ as activities performed less well than i their importance would 
seem- to nier it. Using this line of reasoning, we were|ab,le to identify " 
activities where there were varying degrees of consensus about the need for 
more or less emphasis. Of course, as might be expected, Lactfvities requiring 
reduced resources were few^ and far between. As^ a result', the most interesting 
aspect of the issue were those activities identified by a high percentage of 
most groups as requiring greater attention. 

Three activities emerged as the most important areas in need of improvement 
from virtually everyone's perspective. These areas included improved 
counseling for drug and alcohol abuse, special assistance for the handicapped 
arid Improved academic advisement. Also given high priority for increased 
emphasis was information on computers in; the undergraduate curriculum and 
improved research oppdrtunities for training students and updating faculty. 
Several of these activ1tie|S, including advising and counseling, could -be 
improfy^d simply by Chang in'i^the^ priorities of university personnel tf?rough . 
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staff development activities and .manipulation of the reward system. o6hers,^ . 
such as emphasizing computers and research opportunities, require significant, 
additional resources and must be approached incrementally through the 
reallocation of available dollars. Interestingly, greater progress seems to be 
taking place with the latter rather than the former activities, suggesting 
administrators find it easier to reallocate funds than to change etiployee 
attitudes, yfi- 

Several additional activities were ranked as high priority in terms of need 
for additional, emphasis by two or more of the groups responding to the survey, 
but this group of actij/ities was more controversial as at least one group 
accorded them a relatively lower priority, T|?is second category of priorities 
for increased emphasis included recruiting recognized scholars and outstanding • 
students, improving research 'opportunities generally and increasing continuing 
education offerings for the professions. All of these activities require 
additional- dollars and, thus, compete with other priorities such as recruiting 
minority and women faculty, a major concern of regents. 

In addition to activities where there was some reasonable consensus about 
^he need for change, three of the four groups had^^^^ some unique 
priorities not shared with other constituencies. Among these unique concern's 
for the external groups, raising tuition for out-of-^tate students emerged as 
their most salient concern. The regents were most insistent about the >ne^d for 
improving affirmative ^action and broadening access. Students responding to' a 
modified survey emphasized the need to improve studen% services including 
career counseling and job placement, financial assistance arid iriformation, 
.,They also were concerned about improving teaching but gave this lower priority 
than needed improvements in student services. 



Conclusion 

As we noted In . chapter 1| the analysis presented In this mbnograph 1s only 
one of many ways 1ri which the dajta might be used. Arizona's .system of public 
universities Includes Instltutlons'with differing missions, ranging from the 
teaching -emphasis of a comprehensive university. Northern Arizona, through an 
emerging ref^earch university, Arizona StaiSe, to an established research 
university, the University of Arizona. Data from the survey can be broken down 
by university to reflect differences In priority that are a function of 
Institutional mission. Equally, patterns of effectiveness and efficiency can 
be analyzed for each institution by constituency to produce Information of 
grei^ter use to administrators. Indeed, dissertations currently In progress, 
will exploit a number of these possibilities. 

Finally, the survey has potential for furnishing information about 
C(^st1tuency perceptions of mission achievement by universities over time. /The 
process through which the surveys were developed and validated ensur^ed^ th^t / 
activities important to all constituencies were represented in the instrument 
administered during the 198^-83 academic year. If, in five years, the sQrveys 
are reviewed and modified to reflect the relatively limited numbef* of issues 
that will have disappeared pr emerged , in the interirfi, a readminlstration of the 
survey at that -time would yield answers to the following questions: 

'•■->'/■-:'■ . ' • ■ ■ 

1. To what extent do perceptions of a university's missions change over 
five years? Can activities be subsumed within the same ten categories? 



2. Within wffUfe ranges do perception? of Importance .of missions and the , 
activities which comprise them change during the same period? To what 
extent do the priorities of any group at one po'lnt In time tend to 

' onduro? 

3, Do changes In university priorities over a five year period alter 
constituencies' perceptions of effectiveness? Do constituent groups ^ 
offer Improved ratings for the perfofliiance of those activities on which 
a university has concentrated resources for a period of time? 

Th'e decade of the eighties has been described as a period of emphasis on 
improving quality. In order to know whether quality has been improved,, there 
must be some measure of its presence or absence at a point in time followed by 
a subsequent assessment using similar criteria and methods. Clearly, attitudes 
of constituency groups are only one measure of how well a univeraity is 
performing. Howeveigl such attitudes ^nd the values on which theyVare based 
tend to assume primary importance in the political process through\wh1ch 
universities receive their resources. It would seem that educat1ona| policy 
makers Ignore them at the peril of the institutions they guide. 
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APPENDIX 



In this appendix a more detailed discussion of the research process as well 
as tables presenting detailed s|irvey results are presented, The appendix < 
describes the research In the following order; 

1. Development of the two Priorities for Arizona Universities surveys; the 
first version and the student version ' ' ^ 

Z. Selection of respondents for the two surveys 

3. Administration of surveys to seven major constituent groups 

4/ Response rates to the two surveys 

5. Analysis of survey results. 

A> DEVELOPMENT OF THE SURVEYS 

A major goal In the design of the original Priorities for Arizona Unlversl- 
ties survey was to sample adequately the activities in which universities 
engage. 

• 

Development of the First Survey 

A series of 66 activity statements were generated for the first Priorities 
for Arizona Universities survey. As a basis for the generation of activity 
statements^ the research team reviewed the literature on previous mission 
research and o© activities conducted in higher education ins^^utions across 
the nation. The Arizona Board of Regents' university mission statement, 
college catalogs and literature on organizational effectiveness and 
organizational theory were also consulted. - ; . 

■ " ■ 67' ■ 



Only two major approaches to the study of goals In InstUutlons of higher 
education have previously been undertaken on a largo, scale. The Gross and 

Grambsch studios In 1964 and 1971 were the first national studies done on 

■J ■ ' ■ 

Institutional goals In higher education. They wore followed by the 
Institutional Goals Inventory (IGI) of Peterson and Uhl In 1973 and 1975. 

The activity-driven concept of mission developed by Richardson, Doucette ' 
and Armonta (1982) In the Community College Activities Survey provided the 
conceptual framework for the Priorities for Arizona Universities survey. 

The literature 9n college and university activities gave the research team 
a broad overview of the activities in higher education. However, to be sure 
that no major activities conducted by universities were omitted from the list, 
the activity statements were grouped into the three traditional' university 
missions of teaching^ research and service. This list of activities was then 
further analyzed to be. certain that all aspects of university activities were 
appropriately sampled. In addition^ a few items of policy Interest identified 
by administrators and the Arizona Academy were added to the list of activities 

■ ■ ^ ■ V 

to provide further information. 

Throughout the development of the questionnaire, every attempt was made by 
the research t^am to be objective. To this ^nrf, a final draft of the activity 
statements was given to administrators, regents and researchers at the three 
state universities. They were asked to validate the list by reviewing the 
activity statements to determine that the items accurately described the 
activities in whfch universities engage and to ensure that these statements 
.were comprehensive and adequately sampled the full range of major university 
activities. / 

Eath reviewer was directed to review the activity statements according to 
the instructions reproduced in Table A.l. The research team reviewed and j 

, ■■ ■. .. . 68- ' • 
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Table A. 1 
Copy of Validation Instructia^^ 



VALIDATION INSTRUCTIONS 



/ 



Purpos e : The purpose of reviewing the foTlowirig actiyity statements is: validate 
thei rVomprehensi veness and appropriateness, for use in an instrument designed^ ' 
to assies constituent support for university activities and missions, and theirv 
evaluation of the effectiveness of current university activities. Specifically, 
the purpos-e of reviewing these statements is: 

1. To determine that the statements accurately describe activities 

in which universities are engaged, and . , - 

2. To ensure that these statements are coniprehensive and represent all. 
major university activities, '/I . 

• . . . ■ ^-y. '.i" ' ■ ' • 

Description of Activity Statements : The fol Ibwtng activity statements are intended 
to be* a comprehens^i ve list of the major activities conducted by universities, 
arranged in the three traditional mission categories of teaching, research , and ^ 
service. Each statement states a service: provided by a university (a learning or 
research activity /or a^support seryice, not an administrative function). In many 
instances the clientele to whom the service is provided -has been listed next; a 
rationale has been added for an activity only when necessary to set the: context. 

- The Tanguagfe in this instrument is simple and direct because 'the survey will 
also be administered to constituencies outside^- the universities, including ; 
registered voters , the legislature, and members of the Arizona Academy. ; ; 

Respondents will be asked two questions about each activity: ' , 

Is this activity important to do? ' 

Is this activity being dong well ? / 

The format for their responses will be a five-point Likert Scale : 1 ) strongly dis- 
agree, 2) disagree, 3) not sure, 4) agree, and 5) strongly agree. ; \ 

iTIONS^FOR REVtEW OF ACTIVITY STATEMENTS , / , V 



•f^ftl- Review each'activity statement to determine if vthe:stat:ement accurate 
d(^|#ibes an activity of universities;. • ::l j 



-Suggest revisions in wording by crossing b 
on the statement: ' - ' " 

Suggest deletion by writing "^^elete" in;tli 

- Write comments as needed in tHe margins. 




cT revising directly 
gin. . / y / 



v2. Review each mission category to ensur^^'th^t each^'c^tegary' is comprehensive 
and contains statements o'f all major activities in which^unj^ engage . 

^ related to the mission: / . . I V 7 -* : : 

: . Suggest needed addi tions to each mi ssion^ category on' the last page. , 

Your" suggestions and comments will be helpful in assessi'i:ig the;, accuracy and 
completeness of this instrument , for research on university missions and effectiven^|| 
1h. Arizona. Please return to Troy Crowder by August 24y , .' 
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/analyzed the comments and suggestions made and refined the instrument, As a 
result of the comments, the. language of some activl 
. improve cUrity. and consistency! in; additi^ few items were added in areas: •/ 
;which were underrepresented. Finally, a small pilot test was conducted with a 
convenience sample. Using practitioners and significant constituencies repre- 
sented an effort to ensure that the activity statements were grounded in 
practice. 

The format o|;\the Priorities for Arizona Universities survey was designed 
to elicit the respondents' perceptions of the importance and level of accom- 
: . plishment for each activity. Respondents were asked to rate the importance of 
; an activity on a scale^oranging from 1 = strongly disagree to 5 = strong.ly 

agree. To determine ^ihe peremptions Of the levels of accomplishment of each 
.'^ictivity, respondents were also asked to rata, on the same scale, how well they 
y: believed an activity was being done. 

, Table A.2 contains the list of 66.activity statements which were included 
.in the final version of the first survey. A survey instrument is bound in at 
the end of this report to display the format and the instructions to respon- ' 
dents: - ' 



Development of th'e Second Survey -r . 

"1^^^ survey was commissioned by the Arizpna Students > 

• iPi^^^iltf ^^^^ the three Arizona universities, 

'^ t^^fl jrod^^ original survey. Firsts the 

. ins|tHiCtidjn^ clarif je^^ a chQiceoOf "don't know, or no opfnion" was 



iped to the^pQss|b1||rf^pt>n^^^ the ^'being done^well" questions. While all 
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List of Activity Statements in^^F 

1. ' Sponsor films, speakers, exhibitions and musical and dramatic productions 

for students and the community/ 

2. . provid>;|health care to the general public on a fee-for-service basis to 

train medicfhl and other health science students.. 

3. Provide incentives and training to assist students in developing' and 
practicing leadership skills. 

4. Conduct: research -under contracts funded by business, industry, foundations 
and government agencies to assist the training of graduate students and to 
keep faculty up-to-date. . | ^ 

5.. Offer. selected degree programs in fields iuch as medicine and law. 

6. Operate non-profit public television and radio stations as a community and 
educational service. 

• ■ ■ . . - ■ ■ ■ 

7. Offer selected undergraduate degree programs in business, engineering, 
education, architecture, social-work, nursing, public administration, 
apiculture and forestry. . - 

8. Conduct projects to apply the findings of research to everyday life. 

9. Publish for sale scholarly books, pamphlets and reports to share the 

results of faculty and student research. -jv 

■ • ' • ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■•. 

10. Earn.a profit by leasing university facilities such as football stadiums, 
activity centers, meeting rooms and exhibition space to private 
corporations. ' ^„ 

11. ; Provide counseling and related services to' assist students in coping with 

problems such as depression, stress and. alcohol and drug abusfe. 

12. Conduct research to contribute to the future growth and welfare of the 
state and nation. ^ 

13. Atcept international students who meet university admission standards, 

14. Provide technical assistance to the general^^public in areas such as 
agriculture, forestry, resource and energy conservation and community ; . 
development to assist citizens in applying research findings to everyday 
.life. ' . ■ . . 

15. V Include information about the use of computers in all undergraduate degree 
-• programs.^ ■. ■ ■ • , ■ • • . *' 



: ■ 16/ Let non-profit 0 use university facilities such as footba1\_ 

' . i ; . stadiums, activity centers and exhibition space if they pay all costs. , 

- ^17. Provide selected programs arid services at reduced tuition rates for senior 
•.•citizens..-. ' * ] ■■■■ ,■ -r; ..■ \ ■ ■^/■■'■■^ ■ 

18. Cpndu(yt research and provide technical assistance. to meet tKespecial^ 
needs of Arizona's ethnic and racial" minorities. 

19. Requifi^^l undergraduate degree programs to include 1 iberaV education . 
coursl^jStich as humanities', fine~ arts,.. social and behavioral sciences, 
physical sciences and mathematics. ' V ^ 

*20. Provide information to kieep the public informed afveducational,* social and 
other services offered by the universities or otffer agencies. 

21. Sponsor competitive intercollegiate athletic programs for men and.women. ^ 

*22. Sponsor research in health science to improve standards of medicalcarei 
and to train health professionals." - > 

23. Actively recruit and offer financial aid to ethnic and racial minorities. 

24. Provide university 1 ibrary services free to the 'general publ ic. 

25. Actively. recruit and offer financial aid to students with academic and 
artistic talents. ' 

^26. Encourage advancement' in the creative arts by sponsoring arts events, 
exhibitions and performances. 

*27. Award degrees 'only to students who. pass a standard university test in ' 
V writing skil Is. ^ ^ 

28. Provide limited use of university resources such as secretarial help, 
/"coffiputer time and copy services to facul ty who s erve as paid consultants 
' ^ to business an^l^^rnaustr^^^^^ and community agenc les. 

*i29. Do research in areas such as energy, agriculture, electronics, government, 
economics, health and education to expand existing knowledge and to help 
solve immediate problems. \ 

30. Contract with private corporations to provide on-campus services currently 
' run by universities such ,ds bookstores, copying and food services. 

31. Make special efforts to recruit and retain qual if ied Women faculty. 

32. Provide career and job placement services to current and former university 

, . students. ', \ " ^ s. . •• 

• ■■ ■ • . ^ ■ , . . , . " • _ . 

*33. Permit state employees and their. d,ependents to attend Arizona universities 
^ at r^gduced tuition rates. 



34. Conduct research and provide' technical .^^^ ; y;^- 
juveni 1 e del inquency , heal th ^iare, :xhi Id \ie1 f a're apd^^W > y 

35. Sponsor recreational athletic: programs' fpr^ al I s^i^ents V-^'^i!^'/^ 



36. Operate a teaching hospi taT to iady^ knovi! eftdge^d^^' 



■and other health scieripe studehts/'V. ^ • . - , : 

■ • ■ ."•■■^ ■ ■ ^ • ■■••->•• '..V 

37. Require students who are not residents of Arizona to pay the fult costs of ' 
their education. y ' . • ^ ' . • y 

38. Sponsor research to attract and keep v/ell qua! ified faculty and students. 

39. Offer remedial instruction in readying, writing and mathem'atics to' 
. university students who need help with these skills^ 

40. Provide conferences, short, courses and workshops for doctors, lawyers, 
public administrators , and similar groups to keep their skills up-to-date. 

41. Sponsor student government, student publications and other activities 
related to student development outside of class. 

42,, Support the educational program With research laboratories like thos^ used 
in business and industry. 

43. Offer selected courses by telecommunication, radio or correspondence. 

44. Cooperate with state and local government, chambers of commerce and other 
. non-profit groups in attracting business, industrial and residential 

development. 

45. Provide 'tenure (reasonable assurance of continuing employment) to. faculty 
who maintain professional standards approved by the B^oard of Regents. 

46. Support research with libraries like those at other urliversities , having 
similar programs.. , . 

47. Offer selected undergraduate degree programs in the humaniti^, fine arts, 
social and behavioral sciences, physical sciences and mathematics. 

48. Offer non-credit courses &n.d workshops for the general public in^areas 
such as health, recreation and hobbies. 



49. Make special efforts to recrOit and retain "^Jualified^ m faculty. 

50. Do, research in the humanities, social and behavioral sciences, physical 
sciences and mathematics to expand existing knowledge and to help solve 
immediate prdb^^jiis. 

51. Provide sped^||a^^^ tutoring services, or 
sign language^^to physically handicapped students. 

52. Provide studerxts immediate medical care and coritirtuing education on 
-^health-relatiBdTrwitlems., \ 




5J/'0ffer selected courses' and degree programs at off-campus locations or 
^branch\campuses . ' 

54. Include information' about the achiievements^^^^ needs of Arizona's^ ethnic 
/ : and raciahv minorities as part programs, : / 

*55. Offer selected courses to groups of employees at their work place. 

56. Make special efforts to recruit and retain recognized scholars and 
researchers. for university faculties. 

57. Limit enrollment to students. who graduated in the upper half of their high 
school class or who have above .average scores on standardized. aptitude 

■^•rtests. ■ V ■ ■. ; ■ ' • ■ 

58. Provide counseling and related, services to help students avoid of cope 
With unwantefl pregnarrcies. 

59. Offer courses. and wprksho'ps in areas such as study skills and academic 
survival skills. 

60. Offer selected master's and doctoral degree programs in business, 
e^ngineering, education, architecture, social work, public administration, 
agriculture and forestry. ' - 

61. Admit to r^egular university courses high school students' who are 
recommended by their principals. / 

62. Develop programs in veterinary medicine, dentistry , optometry , and ^ other 
professional area.s, not currently available at any Arizona university. 

63. Offer selected niaster's and doctoral degree programs 4n the humanities, 
fine arts, social and behavioral sciencesj physical sciences .and mathe- 
matics. ' ' " 

64. Actively recruit and offer financial aid to students with athletic / 
■ ^ talents., N ■ ; . _ : - . . ■ ■ ' 

65. Provide academic advisement to assist students in achieving educational 
■ .goals.. . - 

66. Provide special tutoring and- advisement to ethnic and racial minority 
student's to help them get through their educational programs. 

* =/items modified or replaced on tha^ student survey . See Table A,3 ,for 
'^"■^ /the new wording. , ^ , ' 



respondents were presumed to have opinions about the importance of each 
activity, changes in format were made for cases where an activity was not 
performed at one or more of the universities or. the respopljent. simply had no 
personal acquaintance with that activity. < . . . - 

The second change was to make the instrument institution-specific. That 
is, rather than asking what a- respondent thought about the total Arizona / 
university system, the second instrument elicited a student's perceptions, about 
the university he or she was currently attending. 

.Finally, a number of activity statements were deleted from the first 
questionnaire and replaced with items of specific concern to students. 
Suggestions for . changes were submitted by the Arizon^ Students Association, but 
the research team made final changes in choice, format and^wordingf of items. 
Student leaders validated this version of , the survey instrument. ' Final changes 
were made as a result of this validaxion,fand the survey/was administered to a 
convenience sample of students for a pilot test. 

An effort was made to maintain comparability between the. two Priorities for 
Arizona Universities surveys; 40 items remained common for the two instruments 
and 26 itgrps were modified or replaced. While the changed items haVe been 
clearly indicated in the tables whith follow, care should be taken not to 
compare responses for students with other groups on items for which the ^ 
students answered a different question. The activity statements which wece 
modified\or replaced in the -student version of the survey are listed in Table 
A. 3. Two sample pages from the student survey ere reproduced in Table A. 4 to 

> .J » . . y 

indicate the changes in format and instructions.,, n , 



Table A.3 




Z. :; Remove from teaching assignments consisteritiy receive^^^^ 



List of Activity Statements Modified 
or Replaced in Studjent Survey 





the arts/ behavioral and social sciences, physical sciences, 
mathematics and professional fields. 

8. Offer short courses and pr^ovide technical assistance to help students 
and the general public use the findings of university research in areas 
such as energy conservation and crop production. 



12. Conduct research in areas such, as energy , agriculture, electronics, 
government economics, arid education to contribute to the future growth 
and wealth of the state and nation./ 

14. Provide academic transcripts which include information about honors, 
awards, and activities when requested by students. 

15. Include information about the use of completers in all undergraduate 
degree .programs to develop computer literacy. 

17^ Provide oppbrtunities for students to be involved in important 
university decisions including those related to ,the^budget. J 

20. Provide current information to students about services offered by the 
university. 

22. Provide advising and administrative services to help qualified students 
receive financial assistance. 

27. Award degrees only to students who pass a standard test, in writing 
skills to ensure that graduates can write clearly and effectively. 

29. Change the academic transcripts issued by the Registrar' s Off ice to 
include or letter grades. 

33. Provide adequate space for stu.denj^d?t study on campus. 

34. Regard faculty for good teachi^g-j^y 
36. Offer stnall classes ^25 ^or less) . 

40. Provide instructor evaluations to help students select 



41. Sponsor an effectiVe student government to serve' all students. 



42. Provide high quality modern laboratorl^ stflffents and 

faculty research. ' 

44. Reward faculty for good riesearch. 

46. Prbvide 1 ibrary resources and services to' support • 
program k-;./- • { 'y:' ■ '/■"•■^ r ■ yy'-'-^--^'' 

47. Provide programs to acquaint students with the campus and to assist 
them in making- good adjustment. 

4^ 50. Sponsor student publications such as the campus newspaper and literary 
^magazines to inform the campus confimunity and to provide examples of 
stu'dervt literary work. 

55.t|iave regular meinbers of f|he faculty closely supervise all classes 
taught, by teaching assistants. . . 



•J .■ - . 




Table A.4 



Sample Pages of Priorities for Arizona Ufiiversities 
(the student survey.) \ ' 



Thi) Study is being dona lo lif^d oul how students (eel about the 
' - ■' priorities of the university they' attend. The statenients in this 
•booklet represent a widerange of activities universities can do; no! . 
Introduction ' all of these activities may currently be done at your university'. 
' . ^ . . Please answer all pf the questions as well as you can. If you wish loT 
. 'Cornriientoninyquestlonortoexplainananswer.pleaseusethe ' 



DIRECTIONS 

' Pleaseaniwereacholt^Statemenisinlhisbook* 2/l8 this btInQ dent well? %e you show how. 
let as shown i n the lollowmg examples. m'ucft you agree (rtaf frte icMy is now Oeing done 

Eachstalemenlasksyoutoanswertwoqueslions: . weHa/ffiijumvers/ty.lltheactivityisnolbeingdone 
t. Is this Important to do? yoi/ s/row hew currently at your university or il you have no infor- 
m:h you igm M trie activrfy /s importanr lor mation about the activity, a separate response is 
yoi/nmive'5'fy fa (/o Everyone should answer this provided. 

Please read the loilowing examples car elully. 



question, 
Example 1 



All quoKioni ire aOOut IMi udivefuly. \y 
l^eonfl i\ which you are presenlly enrolled 


N}) Sling Dmi or Mflnion 


SlrongMBrii 


'. Ciuii through on« Dutrber alter ImpotUnI lo do 
ard ono alter iMing doni will. 


^lirii.' 

NtiiN 


■■ 'Thi|uni»«rji|yjhoul(J , . 


' DltiBrit. ^ 
St/sn||lifDluorM 


' 1 Provide ipecial lutormg ihd adwsing lot 
iludeni) having diltictilly «ith IheiracaCen^iC 
■.'piogiainj ■. 






BilnoMII j^0000© 



■This first examptah'ows that the person answering . strongly disagrees that his/her university Is .cur* 
is neutral aboul the importance ol this activity but rently oflonng such tutoring and advising very well. 



Example 2 



2 Op«Mle 3 mt\\n^ htspilal lo advance 
k\-',/,\ei^v and lo nelp irant med'Ca' and o1^rt 
hiMiKMCieiice sludcnls 


l.(0«IiOl 00 0 0 




't^mmm 00000^ 



TfiissecondGxainpiesliowsthatthepersonanswer' tal is' Important lo do, but does not believe this 
ing strongly agrees thai operating a leaching hospi* . activity is currently being done. 



Examples 




I 



0000.B0 



This thud example stiows ttiat the person answering , docs^feol that this activity is being done well, 
dqesnol.believepublisliing books IS important but 
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All questions are about Ihli univprsity, that is, 
, ' thooneatwhichyouarepreseDtlyenrolled, 

Cross through one number alter ImporlinMo do . 
ar)d one alter being doht villi . 


NflifiilniiiM^Hnifljai ' 

. . ■ . .. Ilrcii|^(3|w ',•«- .•. 

'HirM.; ..■'■- 
,. lliyiril:^v.:;-';.;i?; 


This uit'iversiiy should,.. ; V 


(trMiiIti nitinifii 

ouonyiif uiHyrii 


t; Sponsor films, speakers, exhibitions and 
musical and dramatic productions for students . 

.anu uiB cyrninuniiy. 


InpvtriTiDo @0(i)00l 

■ 




Bil«gDgniWill 0@©® ® 0 


2. Remove from leaching assignments faculty 
who consistently receive unsatisfactory student 
course ratings. " 


MinlToOo 0 0 0 0 0B 

m 


■ ' ( 
a 


MitmM 0.0000 0 


-3, Provide incentives and training to assist . 
students In developing and practicing leadership 
skills, ' ■ 


WirtToOo 000 0©H 




BtlngDoraWill 0"© © © © 0 


4, Conduct research under contracts funded by 
business,' Industry, foundations and governrpent 
Anfinclf^c In fl^^iat Ihs trainlno of flfadufllB students 

and to keep faculty up*to-dat6. 


©©©©©■ 




r 


eelngOoniWell © © © © © © 


. 5. Employ trained students to assist in academic ' 
advising, 


tepcrtinlUOj 0 ©'0 ©"©■ 




eelnjDoMWell © ©,© © © © 


6. Operate non-profit public television stations as 
a community and educational service, 


ImpomnlloOo © ©•© ®"®| 




eelngDoniWell' © © © © ®" © 




B. SELECTION OF SAMPLES 
Respondents to the First Survey 

All members of the Arizona Legislature and the Arizona Board of Regents ' 
were surveyed. All university administrators at the dean level and above at 
Arizona State University and Northern Arizona University were also surveyed. 
Because of a communication problem, deans at the University of Arizona did not^ 
receive the survey; all other .administrators there were surveyed as for the 
other two universities. 

Random samples of the Arizona Academy, membership, of the three state 
universities' faculties and of Arizona registered voters were selected to 
represent the views of the groups of which they were a part. Twenty-five 
pisrcent of the membership of the Arizona Academy , a total sampW of 303, were 
selected. From the full-time faculty of the three universities, 988 university 
faculty members were Kandomly selected within colleges; the number of faculty 
sampled was proportional to the size of the doll ege, with 25% of the faculty 
sampled in colleges of 100 or more, 50% of the faculty sampled in medium-sized 
colleges (50-99) and all of the faculty included in small colleges (under 50). 
Statistical analysis of the rawand weighted data revealed onyy small differ- 
ences; unweighted data is reported here. 

- Registered voters were chosen to represent public attitudes because voters 
are the citizens who, having taken the trouble to register, are more likely to 
be active in the political process's and, thus, to be an influential constituency 
of the university. 

A commercial firm selected 2532 registered voters from the most current 
list available from county registrars in August, |982. The list represented 
all those who had voted in the -general election of November, 1980, or who had 
registered .or re-registered after that election. 



In a previous study using similar lists, a large number of 'surveys were 
returned as under iverable by the Post Office. v To address this problem, 
researcheriS'tbok several Steps: • 

A. A week before the mailing of the actual survey instrument, a letter, 
describing the study was sent to each of the 2532 rcfgistered voters who 
had been selected. The letter was from the president of the Arizona 
Academy and urged the individual's participation in the survey.. 
Address correction and return of undeliverable letters was requested 
from the Post Off^ice. 

B. Those people for whom address corrections were received were kept in 
the sample, provided that the new address was still in Arizona. 

C. Letters returned as undeliverable were considered non-sample. There 
were 474 in this category, or 18.7% of the original sample. Since th^ 
Post Office forwards mail for some time, these returns represented 
people who moved a considerable time earlier and who had not updated 
their voter registration. 

D. A week after the introductory letter was sent, the survey instrument 
was sent to the 2058 voters for whom good mailing addresses had been 
obtained. 

Respondents to the Student Survey = 

Because of the difficulty of getting students to respond to a^il survey, 

and because the addresses that the universities had for students were known to 

contain many inaccuracies, students were surveyed in their c^lasses. 

Approximately 50 classes were randomly sampled on each campus: Slightly 

different methods were used to draw the sample in each cgise, because of the 

unique characteristics of the institutions' data base systems. 

At the University of Arizona, a systematic random sample was drawn by hand 

at a sampling interval of 124 from the courses listed in the Spring, 1983 

Schedule of Classes. Before sampling, 1,198 courses designed for independent 

study were deleted from the 7,422 course sections. There were 1820 students 

enrolled in the 50 glass sections selected. " 

. At Arizona State University, a stratified random sample of 52-course 

secttoris, was drawn from th? master course list. Courses were stratified by 




ERJC 



jicourse »|ctions, 1874 were 




' schooTj or college and by course level, \.e'., lower division, upper division, 
graduate. The course sections were then ^andomly selected for each of the 26 

cells produced by the stratif icationV. In 

»' ■ ■ ' . 

enrolled, . . ^ ^ 

■ ' ■ . ' ■ « ■ 

At Northern Arizona University, a stratified random sample-^ of 50 classes, 

with 1476 students enrolled, was drawn from eel Is stratif ied along the same 

lines as the ASU sample. . 

The student data were appropriately weighted for analysis, 

C. ADMINISTRATION OF SURVEYS 
Adm inistration o f the First S urvey i 

In the last week of August and the first week of' September , 1982, the 
survey questionnaire. Priorities for Arizona Universities, was sent to 3808 
subjects, 

A letter and a postage-paid business reply envelope were included with each 

survey. The letter, which explained the ^p^ject and encouraged the recipient 

to respond promptly, was from a recognized leader who had been identified for 

eacb'respondent group: 

a. Members of the Arizona Academy received a letter from the President of 
the Academy. ' ^ • 



c. 



^Voters received a letter from tTO President of the Arizona Academy 
referring- to the ear^lier letter and urging them to respond. \ 

The faculty and adminstrators at the three universities received a 
letter from the president of their particular university. 



d. Members of the Board of Regents received a letter from the Executive 
Director of the Board of Regents. 

e. Legislators received a letter from President of the Board o,f Regents. 



67 



82 




i; ' Follow-up procedures designed to incr|j^se?;,^he;if^,^^^^^^ 

following:- - , ■ ; ■ ■r^-^.^mv:.' ^'^^'^^ ^ ■ ■ ' 

"■■a. , J\/ppstcard was sent to each ■persojff^r-i^^^^^^^^^^ si,k;'rsafnp;les''who ha.d not 

. b'.' ■ SeConjd copies of the ^urvey^yl'l'e-sent^ allv^tioji-resp^^ a week 
.^y ■ aftei^B^the' card, was- s&nt. ' 0:-^. - c-/ ■■. — / . . ■■ _ 



C 



. A,tff?rd'^fcopy ,of the survey fes sent to leg j,sff|l|s who had not returned 
the completed survey. ' ; ^ ' ' ^^^^^^^ • ^ 



• >. Adm inistration of the Student Survey . , iK'",^^v^^ ' 
• ' The second survey wjas administered durilng the'^pj^trt^^^^ 

s'tudents in their' clashes at the tftfeei- ArizOM; from the 
'^ Acacl^mic Vice President- at each unav:eWityAas;:^||^^ who 

tadgk ^h^^ciasse% select|tf- for thB4lmp^e;'';^sN:ngi|p^ 
'^^ the : su A^y^ After ': permi ssi on w^ ^i^enC siu(ih^/lMdie||j^ went J' 

"tiv-'the G J ^0 ;l4tid ;re i pr eljpaii^;;^ ,bi^f bre admi h i s t^r i nq 



) ■ thg survey.^^ Perrnhsiq^ nolpirantedrf^^^^ of 

iOtizonav ^ at that university. ^ 

} Response :Ra - - 

; f^l An q\A^r#^n:)^^s^ 83% wa^ achi.eved by thie first s 

groups but this' voters eire^ considered , and; ythe^ response rate was 64f when^vdters 
- were included.^ /\:^^^ rate for each constituent 



* group is provided , i n Table A. 5 . V 



Vf ' viable 

^ Response RateS' Of Respondent Groups for^: 
' PriQj^ities for Arizona Universities Surveys 

•A.' •■ First.-^'Survey ■;• ,•. . '^Vj:'.- [^^^-'-r. ^ ..' 

• Group , . ^ #Sent> iReturned 

Registered Voters 



Faculty ; 

ASU - 
' UA : 

NAU . ' 

Administrators 

ASU 

' UA : : ^ ■ 

NAU :f ■ y ' 

Arizona Academy , 
Legislators ; . 
Regents V - . 

(Without voters) 

. Second Survey • 

. ■■ , ' '. ■ ' '•' '■ ■ 

: ' taroup ' > 

, - ■ , ■ V:' ■ 
Students 

; . ASU ' 

' UA. 

? '^^? NAU. ■. . 



2058 , 

340 
405 . 



243 
51 

29 ,; 

- 303 
90 

',11 

3808 
1750 

Sampi e 

1874 
1820 
1476 



990 

285 
.333 
20,8 . 

50 ; 



%Returned 



48% 



84% 
.8 
86% 



98% 



26.. ikf>v-:..''*'>"^'%'- ; 90% - 



50 
244 ■ 
56 
11. 
2447 
1453 




Completed 

1428 
vlOOl 
880 



^ Perc ent 

'76%. 
55% 
60% 



o 
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'■' *^ 



69 



•84 



; The high response rate for most groups surveyed, as well as the sampling 



procedures ensured that responses of most groups 'were representative of the 
total group from which they were selected, / .^v 
Just under of the^ registered voters in the sample r^eturned the survey, 
'V Voters received three \(nailings in addition to the initial introductory letter; 
budget constraints pi^^^ Nevertheless, the 

. reisponse rate of 48% for registered voters is the lowest achieved in this 
survey. The registered yo'lers who responded to the survey were older and better 
•educated than the general Arizona popuTat-i on; minority groups were also; 
' linderrepresented. Comparison of characteristics of the survey's voter 
respondents W;.ith the demographic description of. all Arizonans is providld in 
: Tajble A,6. ' ■ . , 

■•■ '■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ..m, ■ . ■ : . a-- ■ 

Response Rate for the Student Survey 

At ASU / 1428 students out of >^ 
completed siirveys for a response yate of 76%V/ „The majority of those not 
responding. were students who were officially on the enrolment rplls but were 



absent from the cll^i^r^bom at J:he time the survey was administered, y^,. small 




number of studentSg^MwIeiir?^^^^ in the suryey here asiWell .as:>^t the 



other two insti tut - ^ . . : 



At^ the University, of Arizona,-45 classes were surveyed. Of the'' 1^^ 
students enrolled in the classes, lOOl responded, -for aTesRonse /a of 55%. 



Table A. 5 



■J 



Rates of Respondent Groups for ' 
'y >|!^ii^;iorities for Arlzorta Universities Surveyi;^ 





. '• - ThQ high, response rate for m(J*#|Pfft5s" surveyed as .well as the sampling 

; ' [ ■ ^ ' \ : ■ ' , ■ ■ ■ 'r'* , ' :■ ' .v' ' ^ 

Iff procedures ensured ^tjipit responses of 'rnost groups were representative of the 

w' ■ ' 'V' ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ' "' 

(:*^j^j!^a1'*'or6up from wih.ichvthey were '■■selected', • , • , ' • 

W'j'"-' . J under' y)%J):f iihe registered voters in the sample returned the survey. 

• :}lote^s received three mailings in addition to the initial introductory letter; 
• ^^^.^ constraints prevented a fourth" follow-MP mailing. NevertKeless, the . 

, response rate of 48% for registered vbters is .the lowest achieved in this 

survey,'!. The regisltered voters who responded to the survey were older and better 
•; educated than the general Arizona population; minority groups were al so •• 
underrepresented. Comparison pf -characteri.stics|x)f the siurvey^^;^^^^^ 
respondents with the demographic description of all ArTlpnans i-s provided in 
Jable A.6. ^ 



-4 




7 



• Pesnonse Rate f or the Student Survey c^"! , 

■ l&'f^!mm^\v^ the, 1874 students erirol|pd in^2^'classes \ ' Jf^i 

• completed surv%l-^Or^'a response- rate; qf 76%. The majority of those not r 

■" . „ ■; : ' ■ • ■'5r;, ■ '''' - ^ ■■ ■ ■ ''^i ' - 

r espond i hq wei5& student's- .whb^^iW^r e • 6f nc i ally ; on . the enrollment rolls but were^ % ' / 

• ' absent from the^classroom aN: iSe tim^ f^he sur^|fe.was administe^red. A smai;i %' !r ° - . 

number of students refused to" participate in the' survey, here as we-ll^^s, at Xhe 

■• ■•• ' . ' ■ ■•■ ■■ ■' .- -^ / / A,-*- :-'••; 

bther two institutions., ' ' °' ' ""1^ , ■. • • 

At the University of Arizona;^ 45 class^es were surveyed. Of the 1^0 ^V^^ 
students enrolled in the classes, 1001 responded, for a respdhse rate of b5%. 
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At Nprthern/Arizona Universlty/^ a sample of 50 cj^sstfs" was drawn; however, 
due ta personnel problems, only 41;bf the classes^^w^^^ Those 
not' sampled, appeared to bis randomlyr^^ There were 1^6 students 

enrolled .in the 50 classeS',> Snd r^^^^ frbm 880, si response 

rate^of:60%. . * " : S ^ — v ' L 

The response rate for the stucfenj: survey is included in P^art ^2' of Table 



E. ANALYSIS PROCEDURES^ 



This section provides further details of the different analyses that have 

been reported ,in the body^of this if^^^piflt^ including: - , 

i... Identification of iiniversity m1^s«idi^^^ analysis of important 

to do questions V ^^^^^ 
j^'- ■ . - " 

2. Identification of priamtife^^l^^ 



3. Identification of ^iscrepanM^^ to dlo and b^ing done 

: weli;-by grou^ V 1-^^^^ 




. F-actK)r Analysi;s 4^!^^r^fe^ 

.One of the ^ba-re 6f*t%^^^^^^^^ Was to formulate missions for Arizona's 
universities, anjd to this ind it: was necessary to ijreduce the lar^e number of 

activity, statements includj^iSv-^i^-^the^q^ to soma sma^lTer number; ' 
^ Common factor analysis was^j|o&P t6 

4^ . .■ ' ^'^W ^' ■ ^ : ^ . 

produces'* factors, or setsj af'^tivfty -s^^^ for which the respondents^*: 



4 



answers follow a sim^r^pattern. The activities which gr^ouped in each fj^ctt^r 

were n examinect for their comrnon . dimens\on and the factor, or mission,. was 

' - - . ■ ,>o. 4^ ^ • . , ■ 

given a descriptive' name. " , \ 



TABLE A. 6 

■ ■ - ' . ■ : . ^.r „■ ■• .. 

Con^jtison of Demogr^hic Profile of Voter Respondents 
with Prq^Eile of Arizona Residents , „• 



Characteristics 



' Arizona Voters 
Responding^to Survey** 



^izona 
ResidentsY 



Sex 



Male 
Felnale 



41.82% ' 
55.76 , 



49. ""2% 
50.8 



• 15-24 
■ ■ • 25-34 V 
35-44 
•45-54 
55-64 ' 
65 &' over 

Ethnic 

• White ■ I 
. " Black ■ > 

' .Indian ' '■ " 
' Oriental 
Other 

Spanish Heritage 



7.58 
19.39 
17.98 
16.36 
17.37 
17.68 



' 86.46%'< 
■ - 1.82 ■ 

, ',,1.1-1; :^-; 
...51'' ■■ 
:-'cW 2.^3 
^j4i$5 . 



24.6% 
21. '4 
14.2 
^12.0 
12.4 

: 14.9 * 



82.4% 
5.6 
' 2.8 

^■:?r0.8.; 
■•'I48.4 
16.2 



Education 



Maricopa County 
Respondents Residents 



Pima Gpunty 
Ifespondents ' Residents 
Mciie, F'einale Male Female 




Less than high 
sc 



^High^^schodl 
• -^graduate . ' ^ 
SeariQ college 
Cbllege degree 
• Graduate studies 



6% 

17 
38 



16%..; 



19% 



- 36 
r 26 
13 



* Data from Arizona Statistical Review, September;,^4981f Valley ^^^N^^ Bank 



;j5 'i 



May riot add to lOO^i^fcause op miscoded or missing '*""^ 



-89 



0 
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Maximum likel ihood factor analysis wafe used for the initial ^Brstor 
ex-traction, followed by orthogonal rotation'^tij^ l9Ql)i Jj(yr^^ 
only, all groups were considered together and had^qucTH^^ The input ■ 

to the factor analysis progr^ was a covariance matrix^^ the responses to t^e 
66, important to do questions^, which was cbhitpucted u]^^'*^^^^^^ deletion^/^_- 
where there was missing data. 



The ^program was constrained to produce 7- thru 14-fac^r solutions , iShich 
were then examined using as criter-i^ th^'^cleflree of internal consHtency within 
a factor and the absence of &ny single-i.tlim factbrs. The 10-factor\olution 



was chosen as the solution which best, fit the data and provided the mo\t useful 
description of unl^rsity activities/ r ' 

Items were^'inciuded in^ia factor if they loaded at ithe 0,30 level' br hTgher.f^ 
items whic^ on moreZthan one factor were' included on the factor for 

which they had the highestjlloading. The 0;30 level was chosen because it 
included the most itisms that seemed, to fit the definition the ..factor, 
without JntrodjUctng undue distortion (Comrey, 1973)^, This proce^^^l owed 55^' 

:^f the 66 items to load oh one of the 10 factors% ; ^ - 

^ Table A.7 contains a list of the ten factors and the items which loaded on 

i^ip^ch^hijv^^ the factor loading by item and the Chrohbachls coefficient alpha 

l^^r t^^ Cpefficient alpha:^5^ a measure of whether or not itern^ are 

measuring "t'he same thing," (Hull and: Nie, 1981). 'That is, a high coefficient 
alpha indicates strong internal consistency among the items on a mission 
(Peterson^nd Uhl ,19.75) . " ' 

*/ , 'Table A.7 shows that,,on6 mission consists of 10 items, four of 7 or 8 
.items, three of 3 to 5 items' and two of 2 items. While it is generetlly 
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TABLE A. 7 



Factor badiiigs and Miability' Coefficients ; 
' ' for InportaiipG Respses of all Respdentfl to 
the first Priorities for Arizona Universities Survey 



^■^ ^ ' MISSION g .:. :. 

'teaqiig .'pmM 

I . AND SERVICESi ' 
mki LOADING 



MISSION 2 



/ SERVICES 

im mm 



MISSIONS 



EDUCATIONAL & mm^: ' mMh iraicAL 



ASSISTANCE 
ITEM LOADING 



63 ' .637 ,. 


' 26 


.464 


29 


^ .619 


60' ,608 


1 


.454 ■ 


12 


^ .618 


47 .588 


6 


.422/ 


8 


.495 


7 ^ ,492 ■ 
19 ^ .410 


■ 20? ' ' 


.339 ^ 


14 


.488 


"(alpha 


= 0.69f' 


50 


.438 


5 ,395 






22 


.434 


65 ,384 




t 

* \ 


4 


. ..426 


41 .324 






34 


.409 


(alpha' ==0.781 ' 






9 


.348 



(alpha = 0.82) 



MISSION 4' 



TEACHING & RESEARCH 
m LQADHXS ; 

36 . M r 
2 .466 
(alpha = 0.54) 



. ' MISSIONS? 

IMPIWING (iuALm 
ITEM' LQADINd 



■ ,r 



.495 

.473"' 
.434 , 
..434 



-56 
'38 
46 
45 

^7, 1.359 
27 M 
25 .300 ■ 
(alpha =.,0.66) "} ... 

'i5;f#i^W'!7p''^T,: 



.| ■ MSSI0N6:- 



MISSION;? . 

BRQADmC 
ACCESS 
ITEM LOADING 



MISSION '8 



OPTimiNG: 
REVENUES 
m LOADING 



MISSION'S 



EMPHASIZING' ^j: 
MINORI«W " " 

item&.,:loading 



"'^':AiHLBfICS • - 
ITEM LOADING 



31 



58 ' ,557^ 
■52' .514' 

11 .494 

59' . ,475' 
J ..409 

ialpha = ,0.72) 



55 
48 
53 
17 
51 
40 



..538 
.533 
.521 
.360 

1307 
.301: 



(alpha = 0.71) 



37 .480 
10 . ^ .429 
•30; ■ .314 
'(alpha = 0.43) 



23' 
49 
18 



54 



.815 
.797 • 
.733 
.674 
.597 . . 
.578 
13 - .306 
(alpha = 0.87)" 



64 ' .755 
21; .670 
(alpha = 0,71) 



recognized that three Is the smallest number of Items that should' bh used to 
ili.wcrlbe a factor analysis of the scales with onl^ two items, Athletics and /' 
Medicnl Care, shows that the items loading in each at?e';,the only items aijiong tb*' 
fin In the survey that reference these areas.. .5 Futur6' ^djp^nisii'fS'tlon^^^^^^ 
type of survey mighj; include more item^ covering theSi^|areas so that the, factor 

meaning could be better determined, \ ' 

The coefficierit'alphns rtihge.'from i(J.87 to 0.43', Hit h two missions having 
coefficients of less tha,ri 0V66. These figures indicate a high to moderate 
degree of "reliabiility among the items on each scale, suggesting reasonable* 
'confidence that the means reported for missions do represent a true Ipspons^e to 
the concepts embodied Irv the items represented in that mission. 

■ ■ . ' ' • ; ■' ' ■ ' \ >5^; ,■ • ^ ■ ■ > 

Means, Dev i ations an d Ranks y ' ; 

; In.order to' compute the priority items lihd missions, the mean scores 

for the important to do 'questions for both activities and missions were * 
calculated. The importance means/ asv welj^ as those fo^u^the being done well ' 

.' * . . ' • ■ ' ^ " ' ', ■ ^ ■ ■■ "v. , : •■ . . * . • 

question, for all 66 .items in the survey are presented in Table A. 8. The means 
for the missions are reported in Table l\ JKt^ in these tables are 

the standard de^viations and ih,e ranks' for tr!^rnportant to do question, 'In 
both cases tbe data are given for each ofvthe seven groups surveyed, and also* 
for the avereijes of the internal and external groups. -Theseigroup averages are- 
unweighted. ... \ ' . ■ 

■ ■ The ranks given for the important to' do means are. computed so that the 
higlVest inean has rank 1. In the smal ler groups / particularly theitegents, ' 
ji'here are several tied, means. In the^e cases, the, median rank for -the ti^d 
items is used, unless there ar^e only two ar /art:%v(Bn ^'^iB8& and 



Iniportancti, 



Tatvio A.8 

Level of Performance and Rankings for 66 Activities by 
Respondent Group 



I 

I 

Item I IM 
. # ! RANK 
• 'l-V— 



'AVERAGE OF 
EXTERNAL 
Important 
Heon S.D. 



B I 29 
9 I 37 

10 I 30 

11 I ?1 

12 I 9 

13 I- 50 



m \ .31 



THE THREE I BOARD OF 

GROUPS I 

Dono .W«ll I IM Important 

r^Meian S.D. I RANK Moan . S.D. 

3.59 0.8^ 1 23 ^.36 0.5P 

0.91 I ^7 

0.85 I 50 



REGENTS ^ 

' Don* ':W«11 
Mean S^'O* 




3^^06 
3.06 
3.36 
3.60 
3.78 
3.76 
3.04 
3.07 
2.77 
2.96 
3.25 
3.35 
3A31 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.97 
3.28 
3.17 
3.65 
3.41 
3.03 
3.04 
3. 12 
3.40 
2.70 
2.57 
3.26 
2.89 
3.04 
3. 17 
2. 88 
2.97 
3.21 
3.37 
3.09 
3.25 
3.01 
3.13 
3.35 
3.06 
3.11 
3.08 
3.38 
3.26 
3.57 
3.06 
3.03 
3.24 

3.1*^ 



0.83 
0.96 
1.07 I' 
0.94 i 
0.79 i 
0.79 I 
0.97 I 
0.83 I 
0.81 •( 
0.91 I 
0.85 I 
0.80 I 
0.80 ! 
0 . 83 i 
0.79 I 
0,93 I 
0.95 I 
.0.95 I 
'0.83 i 
0.80 ! 
0.90 t 
0.84 ! 
0.82 ! 
0.89 I 
0.76 ! 
0.78 I 
0.81 I 
0.76 I 
0.82 ! 
0.81 ! 
0.67 I 
0.81 ! 
0.98 I 
0.96 ! 
0,77 ! 
.0.76 I 
0; Q2 ) 
0.76 I 
0.70 ! 
0.77'. 1 
0.71 I 
0^.81 I 

.0.83- 
0.77 
0(471'. 
Ow69 
0.78 



8 
3 
23 
1 

15 
39 

2^ 
8 
44 
30 
23 
58 
56 
39 
8 
30 
35 
15 
23 
59 
15 
15 
53- 
62 
30 
64 
- 3 
23 
60 
44 
30 
. 8 
63 
30 
53 
39 
44 
.50 
30 
48 
. 50' 
35 
15 



3.91 0.,^4 

3.73 1.'27 

,4 . 55 0.69 

4.64) 0.67 

4.36 0.67 



4.73 
4.45 
4,09 
2.90 
4,36 
4.55 
4.00 
4.27 
4.36 
3.20 
3.55 
4.09 



0.47 
0.69 
1 .22 
1.66 

1.03 
*0.82 
1 .00 
0.79 
0.67 
1 .48 
).29 
1 .22 



4.55 70',69 
4.27 0.79 



4/18 
4.45 
4.36 
2:91 
4.45 

■4.45 
3.64 
2.50 
4 . 27 
2.36 

, 4.64 
4.36 
2.90 
4.00 
4.27 
4.55 
2.-A(5 
4.27 



0.98 
1.04 
0,92 
1'. 30 
0.82 
0.69 
1.03 
1.58 

0. 65 

1 . 12 
0.'67 
0.67 
1.45 
1.18 
0,79 
0.82 
1.13 
1 .01 



3.64^'^ 1.4 3 
4.09 0.94 



4.00 
3.73 
4.27 
3.82 
3.73 
4. 18 
4.45 



66 i . 



,15 

/a-90-i,vp^.69 Jii53 

^2':^82 c^7iiv-l:r39 
,;::3:.^D 0,,25v:^r 8 
%2i,85>^9**S2:%65 
^^v!i2-.93'^?^fe77^F35 

i 3-63 0.82 I. 8 

, 3.07 0.68 I 56 

i 2.51 0.92 1,66 

3V40 0\78 I .15 

I 3.45 1.02 I 53 

' 3. 13 0.87 I 15 

' 3.02 0.72 I 39 



'.55 
4.45 
4.30 
4.45. 
4.64 
3.6r 
4. .09 
4.55 
2.30 
4.18 
4.00 
4.55 
3.55 
2.09 
4.45 
3.64 



1 . 18 
0.90 
0 . 65 
0.98 
v;27 

' 0 .75 
0*^69 
1v26 
0.52 

'0.69 
0.67 
1 .04 
0.50 
1 .03 
0.70 
0.69 
1 .49 
0.98 
0.89 
0.93 
1.37 
0.94 
1.04 
1.03 



3-18, 
4.18 S 
4.73 
A. 18 
4.64 

■ 3.27 
3.27 
3. 10 

•3.^5 
3.91 
,3.91 
S3. 55 
Vi.18 
J. 00 

■ 2.80 
2.55 
3.45 
3.27 

3:91 
2:.55 

. afpo 

3^^5 
■ 1^55 
2:i50 
■,J:;:40 
3^164 
, 2i 90 
2>55 
3V55 
3^67 
'3.00 
3.00 
4V27 
^i90 
3*82 
.2^55 
*3.36 
3.91 
3 JO 
2v71 
3.27 
4.30 



I 



.45. 0.52 
.09 0.54 




3€8 
4^8 
3.t4 
■2.SJ 
3.6:4 
2.7^ 
4.00 
3.4 
2, .9 
2.60 
3.82 
2.33 
3.00 
3.27 
* 4.45 
2.89 
. 2.89 
.4.00 
4.27 
3.50 
2.91 



0.87 
0.69 
0.98 
0.60 
0.47 
0.*75 
0.67 
0.79 
1.19 
0.99 
0.82 
0.94 
0.83 
0.69 
0.75^ 
0.82 
04 92 
1 .04 
0.93 
0.90 
0.75 
0.54 
0,82 
0:.94 
82 
93 
6.85 
0;. 52 
#81" 
0.99 
tt.93 
0.69 
t. 00 , 
0.77 
0.89 
6.79 
6.99 
0> 87 
0.69 
1.12 
0.94 
0.88 
' 1.01 
1.01 
O467 
Ow^7 
0|75 

0.^0 
0.92 
0.67 
0.77 
r.29 
0.83 
0.52 
0.98' 
1 .22 

. 1.05 
0.65 
0.69 
1.27 

. 0.78 
0.77 
0.65 

. 0.9.7 
0.94 



AVERAGE OF THE TWO 
INTERNAL GROUPS 
IM Important Dona Wall 
RANK Maan S.D. Maan S.D. 



1* 
36 
31 
5 

4 
21 

1 ' 
28 

30 

60 

25 ' 
7 ' 

26 

2D 

33 
55 

41 

43 
9 s 

22 

56 

18 

52 

62 

11 

19 

36 

65 
8 

66 

42 

24 

39 

35 

34 

23 ' 

61 

10 

54 
.27 

39 

38 

46 

58 
17 
12 
2 

59 
48 
13 
32 
29 
51 
63 
57 
15 
45 
47 
44 
. 3 
53 
50 
6 
64 
14 
49 



4,47 
4.00 
4. 15 
4,64 
4.65 
4.38 

m 

4,17 

4.31 
4.62 
4.30 
4.40 
4.09 
3.54 
3.97 
3.85 
4.55 
4.38 
3.46 
4.46 



3.67 • 
3.05 
4.53 
4.41 
4.00 
2.65 
4.57 
2.52 
3.90 
4.33 
3.99 
4.04 
4.08 
4.36 
3.07 
4.54 
3.60 
4.24 
3.99 
4.00 
3.79 
3.36. 
4.47 
4.53 
4.68* 
•3.29 
3.73 
4.53 
4. 10 
4. 18 
3.69 
2.82 
3.36 
4.48 
3. 81 
3.74 
3.84 
4.66 
3. 61 
3.70 
4'. 62 
2.72 
4.51 
3.7,1 



0.67 
1.06 
0.94 
0.70 
0.66 
0.88 
0.58 
0.93 

0.90 
0.69 
0.82 , 
0.74 
1.07 
1 ^ 15 
1 . 07 
1.05 
0.83 

0. 69 

1. 17 
0.,74^ 
TV 16 . 
1.31 
0.74 

0. 71 

1. 17 
1.41 

0. 68 
1.36 

1. 17- 

0. 77 

1. *22 
0.91 
0.98 
0.86 
U38 
0.75 
1 .34 
0.82 
0.89 
0.98 
1 .01 
1.26 

vO*90 
.^>:73 
0V^3 
1.25 
1 .21 
0.68 
0.90 
0.83 
1 .16 
1 .24 
1.10 
0.78 
1 .28 
1 .17 
0.98 
0.58 
1.13 
1 .20 
0.66 
1.25 
0.64 
1 .15 



3.80 
3.28 
3.05 
3.55 
4.13 
3. 81 
4. 16 
3.05 
2.88 
2.69 
3.16 



0.86 
0.98 
0.86 
1.01 
0.89 
1 .08 ' 
0.84 
0.68 
1 .01 
0 .87 
93 



3.^5 ^6^91 
3*. 56 0.95 



3.36 
2.57 
2.96 , 
2i74^^ > 
2.82 
3.29 
3.24 
3.72 
3 -"57 
3.05 
3.10* 
3 . 06' 
3 -'55 
2.18 
2.79 
3.40 
2.80 
2.90 
3.44 
3.75 
3.07 
3. '27 
3.72 
3.07^ 
2.97 
2.79 
3.09 
3.^7 : 
2.91 
2.90 
2.94 
,3.78 
3.30 
4.08 
?3.05 
2.96* 
3.48 
3.10 
3.40 
3.10 
2.70 
>?.72 
3.23 
2.8r 
2.87 
3.01 
3.89 
3.07 
2.33 
3.82 
3.70 
3.3^ 
2.99 



0.87 
0.90 
p. 8 
0.8 
0.86 
1 .07 
0.93 
1 ..07 
0.92 
0.91 
0.91 ' 
0.95 
0.89 
0.94 
0.93 
0.86 
0.96 
1 .04 
0.94 
1 .06 
0.76 
0.99 
1 f^O 
0.97 
1 .02 
0.94 
0.87 
0.81 
0.87 
0.86. 
0.76 
1 .00 
1.01 
0.82 
0.86 
0.96 
0.84 
0.82 
0.82 
0.91 
0.77 
0.78 
1.02 
^ 0.96 
0.81 
0.82 
0.85 
0.75 
0.9 
0.8 
1.08 
0.95 
0.84 



l:r. 



I THE 
Item I IM Important Donl^WeU 



THREE 




9 

10 

11 

1^ 
13 

r^i 

15 
16 
.17 
18 
19 

20 t 

21 ! 

22 ! 

23 I 
2^ I 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3^* 



3.99 

n..30 
'i.35 
i|. 15 
^.53' 
^,00 
3.82 
^1.05 
<M6 
1.25 
3.52 
i|.30 
n.09 
3.83 
3.98 
3. 18 
3.93 
i4.25 
3.75 
^.35 
2.75 
3.11 
3.99 
1.00 
3.59 
2.51 
1.28 
2.93 
3.57 
1.02 
2.22 
3.59 
3.71 
1. 17 
1.20" 



22 
39 
31 
57 
31- 
11 
13 
1 
63 
51 
29 
27 
18. 
65 
8 
61 
50. 
26 
66 
19 



35 1 11 
•3V i n 



38--J:' |J*'J^1.19 



■II 

*11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 



J1 



fc-.l6 
'^■36 



! 37 
I 53 
1^38 
J 32 

17 ! 20 

18 I 51* 

19 1 V9 



50 
51 
52 
53 
51 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
6V. 
62 



1-35 
! 9 
I 12 
I 33 
! '62 
I 56* 
!♦ 21 
58 
5^ 



3.61 
1.09 
3 . 67 
3.88 
3.86 
3.52 
3.83 
3.98 
Is 12 

3.01 

3.9*1 

1.26 

3.78 

3.97 

2.85 

3.30 

1.07 

3.07" 

3.33 



>.D. Mean 3, P. J 



ow 

0;86 
0.81 

1 .02 
0.69 
0.97 

1. 15 
1.11. 
0.88 
1 .20 
0.79 

0. 96 
1 . 10 
1 .12 
1.26 

1. 15 
0.73 

.1.09 
0.71 

. 1.28 
1:31 
1 .080 
0.92 
1 .32 
1.25 
0.80 
1.25 
1 . 16 

.0.99 
1 .28 
1 . 11 
1.08 

Jo. 96 
1 .01 
0.85 
1 .31 
0;98 
1 .01 
0.91 
0.89 
1.11 
1 .05 
0.77 



IM Importiint pon<r MnrT^ U-TM Import nrit Dono Well 
RANK Maan,.^^S.D. Maan '^^||;?>iftANK Meanm^D. Mean 3.D. 



1.10 

0.06 
0.77 
0.71 
1.01 
0.61 
Q.97 

Q.n 

1.26 



3.73 

2 1 9^1. 
3; 51 
3v'86 

1 . 00 

3.03 



0.91 
0.95 
0.61 

1 . 00 

0.^9 
0.81 



.O.86W 3i52 



1.19 

r. 25 
0.86 

0.80 
1 .01 
0.99 
1 . 18 
1 .15 
0.87 
1 .31 
1 .3H 



.! 11.., 3.8lv 0.9*? 3.01.^.^70 



2 
15 
18 



1.3.6 
3,J55 
1. 15 
63^;t 23 1.08 
61 6V 2.68 
65 "I 5 <l.'33 
6^ 160 2.95 



0 . 6f .av5 

1 .01v^-.3-' 
O.-'.SI^ < ■2.53 
(m^ . 3 . 35 

1 .^6- 3.36 
0.68 3.11 
1.26 3.02 




ERLC 



77 



'0- 



Tablu A,B (continubd) 



1 THE TWO INTERNAL GROOPS I I 

t •>f.»FACULTY»«» I •••ADMlNI3TRAT0Ra»»« II 

lUm\ iPi Important Dohci^W^U I IM Importunt Dono WoU II IM 

0 IRANK Moiin a.D. H«An ^.Dj, I RANK Mean S.D. Hcittn S.O. I IRANK 



1 I 17 

.21 36 

3 I 5v 

. 5 1 20 , 

6 1 1 

7 I .26 
. a I 30 

9 I 60 - 
ID I 26 
11.1 7 

13 t 21 

■ ^n 1 39 

i«i I ii3 

v.. : to 

r.' 22 

56 

irt 

iu 
1Q 

36 

37 
23 
61 
12 
52 
27 
U1 
UO' 
U8 
8 
11 
2 
56 
U9 
13 

U2 > 32 



II.U7 . 
3.9K 

4.63 

v4 JIO 

»r. 19 
19 
3.23 
.«»3i 
-i|.6l 
n.32 
«.39 
3.99 
3.85 
i*.56 
'1.38 
3.38 
U.U5 
3.63 
iU52 
U.HO 
U . 03 
M.56 
-7.56 
3.87 
a .03 
U.36 
3.06 
U.5U 
3.61 
U.22 
3.96 
3.97 
3.74 
4.57 ' 
4.55 
4.68 
3.29 
3.70 
4.53 
4.10 
4. 19 ^ 
.3.60* 
2.79 
3-^,9 . 
4.48 
3.81 
3.76 
3.84 
4.65 
4.62 
2.60 
4.49 - 
'3.68 , 
4.11 
05 
52 
03 
69 



4.32 
4.06 
4 .04 
3.28 
3.^ 
3.75. 



)M 
0.72 
0.68 
O.07 
0.61 
0.94 
0.96 
1.33 
0,91 ' 
0.71 
0.82 
0.76 
1 .07 
1 .06 
0.83 
0.70 
1.19 
0.76 
1 .16 
0.76" 
0.72 
1.16 
0.69 
1.37 
1 .18 
0.92 
0.87 
1.39. 
0'.77 
1.3^ 
0.84 
0.90 
1 .00 
1.03 
0.79 
0.73 
0.64 
1.26 
1 .22 
0.69 
0.91 
0.82 
1 .17 
1 ^24 
1.11 
0.80 
1 .28 . 
1.18- 
0.96 
0.60 
0.67 
'1.2-3 
0.65 
1.16 
0.97 
.1 .09 
1.16 
.1.3t' 
1 .41 
0.80 
1.19 
1.00 
1 .27 
1.14 
.1 .16 



3.78 
3.24 

3.54 
4. 10 
3.80 

4.11 
3.03 
2.87 
2.60 

3.11_ 
3:45" 

3.53 

3.34 

2.74 

2.81 

3.28 

3.25 

3.65 

3.55 

3.02 

2.97 

3.51 

2.16 

3.39 > 

2.80 

2.85 

e . 06 

3.69 

3.05 

2.92 

2.79 

3.09 

3.44 

2.89 

2.90 

3.74 

3.28 

4.05 

3.05- 

2.93 

3.45 

3.05 

3.35 

3.07 

2.69 . 

2.73 

3.22 

2.72 

2.81 

2.9^ 

3.8$ 

3.78 

3H66 

3.36 

2*98 

3.02 

2.56 

2w96 

3.07 

2.76 

3.40 

3.8Y, 

3.20* 

2:92 

3I03 

2.35 



0.87 
0,97 
1.02 
0,00 
1.09 
0.85 
0.88 
1 .02 . 
Q.87 
0.92 
0.92 
0.95 
O1.8O 
0.84 
0.86 
1 .08 
•0.93 
1 .08 . 
0.94 
0,90 
D.96 
0.90" 
0.94 
0.87 
0.95. 
1.05 
0.76 



01 
96 



1 .02 
0.94 
0.86 
0.81 
0.88 
9.86 
1 .or 

.1 .02 
0.83 
0.87 
0.96 
0.85 
0.80 
0.81 
0.90 
0.77 
0.77 
J. 03 
0.93 
0.80 
0.80 
0.86 
0.90 
1.12 
0.94 
0.84 
0.85 
0.89 
0.78 
0.89 
0.92 
0.94 
1 . 02 
0.93 
.0.76 
0.72 
0^92 



•••STUDENTS*** ' 
Important Don0 W«ll 
Moan 3. D. H^an « 9. D.' 



17 
40 
22 

4 

2 
30 

1 

.29 
39 
60 
27 

32 ';rii!li 
16 4."" 



4*.47 
4.06 
4.41 
4.70 
4.77 
4.24 
4.87 
4.25 
4.06 
3.35 



24 
54 
49 
45 
15 
26 
41 
11 
44 
62 
■ 9 
19 
52 
65 
10 
66 
38 
21 
57 
34 
25 
23 
63 
14 
58 
19 
33 
31 
37 
43 
51 
18 

5' 
61 
42 
12 
36 
35 
28 
64 
.47. 
13 
50 
5% 
46 

3 
53 
59 

7 



4.38 
3.65 
3.84 
3.90 
4.51 
-4.34 
4.02 
4.57.. 



90 
20 
61 
44 
78 
35 



4.58 
2.29 
4 ,07 
4.42 
3.50 
4.13 



37 
39 
15 
53 
46 
44 
17 



4.2*1 
4.10 
3.92 
3.79 
4.45 
4.70 



33 
97 
55. 
1 1 
12 
4.27 

3. or 

3.86 
4.54 



90 
75 
75 

«0 

,63 



56 *3.S7 
7' «.63 
U7' 3.86. 



0.52 
1 .07 
0.72.. 
0 . S6 
0.55 
0.93 
0.3« 
0 . 8Q < 
0.96 
1.35 
Of. 85'- • 
D.56, 

rl 

0.86 
1 . 06 
1 .09 
1 .00 
0.83 
0.66 
0.89 
0.58 
1.12 
1.31 
0,63 
0.61 
1 .22 
1 .32 
0;59 
1^27 
1 .08 
0.59' 
1.35 

0 .77 • 
0.69 
0.81 
1.33 
0.57 
U31 • 
0.64 
0.73 
0.88 
jO.83 
1.11 

1 .25 
0.77 
0.5*1 
1-13 
1 .08 
0.58. 

o.e!7. 

0.85 
0.88 
1.28 
0.88 
0.68 
1.30' 
1.14 
1 .X)2 
0.46 
1 .02 
"I.43 
0.54 
1 .05 
0.54 



1 .-08 



3 1 96 

3.94 

3.?4. 

3.62 

4.32 

3.85 

4.51 

,3.14 

2»95 

3i3r 
>3^52 
3.78 
3.49 
2.58 
2.98 
2.70 
2.86 
3.39 
3.M 
4/19 
3.69 
3.26 
3 .'27 
3.22 
#•84 
S.28 
2.96 
3.43 
2.83 
3.21 
.3.72 
3.34 

3.71 
3.93 
3.21 
3.29. 
2.82 
3. 10 
3.63 
3.00 
2.90 
3 .04 
4.02 
3.-46 
4.24 
3.00 
3.18 
3.65 
3.44 
3.75! 
3.35 
2.73 
2.67 ' 
3 . 30 
.3.464 
3^,26 
3.24 
4.22 
3.33 
2.24 : 
4.06' 
3.99 
.3.2i4 
3.08.^ 



1 I 



II 



n 



0.79 
0,97 
0.93 
0;94 
0*90 
' 1 .01 
0.64 
0.89 
0.91 

^T.oi 

0.87 

0.92 

0.81 

0.92 

0.93, 

0.96 

0.84 

0.97 

0.95 

0'.84 

0.81 

0.96 

1 .04 

0.90 

0.79 
. 0.91 

1.04 

0.79 

1 .00 

0.96 
,0.93 

1.23 II 

0.76 II 
.p. 92 II 

0.92 I I 

' 1 .03' i;i 

0.96 It 
0.90 I I 
0.93, I I 
0.81 II 
0 .82 I I 
0.87 1! 
0.78 I I 
0:94 I I 
0.94 I I 
0.76. 1! 
0.75 I I 
0.96< I I 
0.73 ! I 
0.81 II 
0.81 M 
0.94 II 
0.73' ! f 
0.67. I 1 
.0,^2. It 
0.91\*{ I 
0.77 I I 
o:.87 I I 
0.71 II 

;o.85^ri 

J. 04 li 
0.78. I I 
0.75 I.I 
1.01 
0.84 



II 23 

II 22 

tl 35' 

II 14 

II 46 

I I 39 

n ' 5 
,11 37 

I 1 f^Mrl 
1L 50 

10 

12 
43 
18 
20 
47 
33 
54 
42 
. 3 
32 
• 4 
57 
60 
27 
28 
55 
64 
65 
61' 
5V 
2 
1 




19 
34 
17 
63 
15 
36 
25 
30 
13 
52 
38 
49;^ 

26 
48 
58 
24 
. 9 
11 
45 
66 
40 
29 
59 
41 
31 
8 
53 
21 
16 . 
62 
7 
56 . 



4.22 
4.23 
4,05 
4.27 
3.82 
3.94 
4.49 
3.96 
3*84 
3.73 
4.i*S 
4.32 
3.87 
4.23 
4.23 
3.78 
4.07 

3. -49 
3.92 
4.,55 
4.07 
4.50 
3.24 
3.20 

4, '17 
4.14 
3.49 
2.91 



3.59 
2,30 
2.99 
3.20 
2*94 
3.69 
3.93 
2.98 
2«9a 
3.03 
3.24 
3.20 
3.63 
3.19 
2.6r 
2:99 
2.37 

3.60 



2.98 
3.04- 
3.23 
3.08 



O.ei 
0,96 
0.07 
0.87 
1..03 
V.02 
0.74 
0.88 
0t93 
1,21 
O.O2 
0.£f2 
1 . 10 
0.92 
0.93* 
1 .06 
1 .04 
1.14' 
1 . 16 
0.61 
0.98 
0.71 
1.25 
1.36 
6.92' 
0.83 
1.28 
1.21 
2.88-v 1 .42 
3.16 .1.37' 2.65, 
3.60'.; 1.13 ^e.98 
4.613;' 0.63 
4.62 0.61 
4.23 0 
4 . 06 0 . Sl5 
J^.24 O.qfo 
3.07ViylO 
4.27 ir.6; 
3.99 
4.22 
4. 10 
4.29 
3.59 
3.95 
3.76 
4.49 
4^16 
3.78 
3.22 
4.22 
*4 . 44 . 
4.33- 
3.83 
!:2.83 
3^94^ 
4,. 12. 



0.89 
0.91 
0.84 
O.tfS 
0.9tf 
1.15 
0 .92 
0.84 
0*68 
1.04 
1.04 
0.90 
0.99 
0.96 
0.99 
0.62 
0.98 
0.67 
1 .04 



3. i6r< 1 . 11 

3.60 0.96 



1.11 
0.93 
1.03 
0.92 



3.34 , o.syo 
2:64 0.98 
'2. '90 
^il5 




r.23 .^^2^67 
0.76V-3.42 
0.66 . 3-. 19 



3 
3. 



-4.10 •^g>j5 
.4144"* O3 



0.76- 
0.97 
1 .20* 
1 .04 

0.65 ^2.98 
:1.36.-^2.66 
1 .lO'u 2.94^ 
3.01 



3-. 10 .,0.^5 
2.77 0.79 
2.56 " 0;.'96; 



3:54 
4. •2 3 
4.25 
3.11 
4.46 
3.30 



1-ri4 
85 
81 

■r.-25 



0.65 3.01 
"1^25' A2.a? 



0 . 62 
U.OO 
t).95- 
0.93' 
3.60 0.94 
3.()2 0.76. 
2.36 .1 .01 ; 
3.31 ,.0.92 
3.56 1.06 
1 .01 
0.'64. 



\ 




Table A. 9^ 



^ Importuned', Level of Performarfce and Ra/i kings for' 
* 10 University ^Missions by Respondent Group 

.... . 



Mis- 
sion 

//. 

1 
2 
3 
14 

5 
6 
7 

.8 
9 

10 



AVERAGE OF THE^ THR£E I 
EXTERNAL GROUPS ' vl 
IM 'InniCff tant . .Done Well/ J I IM 
IR^NKMefljn S.D. M^an S.D.JRANK 



BOARDs^OP REGENTS 



1 H.20 . 0.53 '3.^7 0:58 I 



2 

■ I 



111 
,06 



4.04 
3.82 



70 



0.64 
0.56 
0185 
0.58 
0.81 



^.79.^. 0.63 
3.73 t).Z5 
3.13 0.8? 
3.26- 1.02 



'3.51 
3.21 
3.1^1 
3.n 
3.03 
3.06 
2.92 
3.06 
3.55 



0.63^ 
0.52 
0.81 
0.i|9 
0.52 
0.52 
0.63. 
0.51 
0.80^ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
9 

6- 
7 

10 

.'I 



.Important 
Mean 1 S.D. ^ 

4.48 V».62/' 4 



do^e Well 
Mean S.D. 



I IM 
, I RANK 



AVERAGE OF THE. TWO 
lijTkRNAL 6R0UPS^ 
Impbrtant Done K^ll 
MeaTn S.D. Mean S.D. 




12 



4. 19 / 0.58 
3.9y -0.97 



3.70 
3.55 
J. 91 

3.27 
3.10 
2.^97 
2.81' 
Al.23 



0.53 I 

a.53 I 

0.43 I 

0.49 I 

0.50 I 

0.60 I 
0.53 yl 

0.60 I 

0.63 ! 

0.65 I 



2 
3 
5 
4 
6 

7; 

10 

8 .■ 



4^55 
4.41 
4.36 
4; 18 
4.34 
3.94 
3.78 
2.95 
3.71 
3.09. 



0.39 

0.52 

0.47 

0.82 

0.49 

0.73 . 

0.65 

JO. 85, 

0.84 

1 .09 



3.77 
.3 .60 
3.27 

3.49*. 0 



0.57 



0.65 
0.59 
85 



3.03 ''^O. 61 
3.05 0.58 



2.95 
2.85 
.3.00 
3.70 



0.54 
0.61 
O.60; 
0.93 



THE 



Mis-I 
sion 

// 

1 

• 2 
3 
•4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 



»»»VOTERS»»* 

IM, ^Important Done Well 
RANIC'Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 



THRfeE 

* IM Impo 
RANK Mean 
— — Z. 



EXTERNAL GROUPS 
LEGII5LAT0RS»»» I ' 
rtant.:ADone Well I IM 
S.D. . Mean S.D. . I/RANK 



»»»ACADEMY»»» 

Important ,Don6 Well 
Mean S.D. ' Me*an S.D. 




1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
7 
5 
& 
10 
9 



4.17 
4.13 
4.07 
4.07 
3.82 
3.75 
3.87 
3.73 
,3.13 
3.22 



0.53 
0.65 
0.56 
0.84 
0.§8 
0.80 
0.60 
0.73 
0.89 
1 .04 



3.43 
3.48 
3:19 
3.14 
3.11 



.02 
.05 
1 95 
,06 
.48 



0.58 1 

0.64 I 

0.52 I 

0.80 I 

0.il9 1 

0.53 I 

0.53 I 

0.64 /] 

\).8^- I 



i 



1 / 4 . 09 
4/ 3.84 
4.01 
3.74 

6 ,3.65 

7 3.50 
3.48 
3.86 
3.26 
3.35 



0.58 

0.70 

0.50 

1 .01' 

0.71 

0.82 

0.'70 

0.79 

0.94 

0'.91 



3.66 
3.74 
3. '52 
3.66 
3.29 
3.15 
3.23 
2.80 
3.22 
3.99 



0.52 :| 
0.46 I 
0.41- i 
0.68 I 
0.49 I 
0.51:1 
0.43 I 
0.71 :l 
0.53 •! 
0 . 60 ■! 



5\59 0 . 54 
3.>59^0,61 



54, 



d..48 
0.79 
0.47 
0.44 
0.47 
0.60 
0.45 
0.78 



i THE TWO I.(ITERNAL 

Mis-j »»»FACULTY»*» > / I ^ 

sionj IM ' Important Done W^ll I IM 
// I RANK' Mean S.D. Mean ;S.D.' i RANK Mean 

'' • 

3. 747*0. 57 ; 
3:59 '0.66 I 



GRpUPS 

»»«ADMINISTl?ATORS»»* 
Important Done Well 



1 
2 
3 

6 
7 

87 
9'; 
10 



1 

.2 

y4 

5 

^3 
6 
, 7 
10 
8 
9 



4.54 
4.41 
4.35 
4.17 
4.35 
3.94 
3.75 
2:95' 
3.70 

^2.9? 



0.39 
0.53 
0.47 
0.81 
0.48^ 
0.72 
0.66 

, _-84 

0.84/ 2.98 
1.08- 3.64 



3.?6 
3 ..46 

3/00 
3.01 
/5.94 
0;.90 72. 



0.59 
0.86 
0.60 
0.58 
0.55 
;o/61 
0.60 
0.94 



1 

3 
2 
4 
5. 
7 
6 
10 
8 
9 



4.63 
'4.37 
4.43 
4.2I 
4.^2 
3.88 
3.99 
2. 93 , 
3.84 
3.79 



S.D. 

0.35 
0.46 
0.ii3 
0,82 
0,50 
Xf^74: 
0.50 
0.86 
V0.82 
0.86 



Mean S.ip. 

0.54 
0.59 
0.53- 



3.95 
3.71 
3.36 
3.7a 
3.29 
3.27 
3.01 
2,95 
3-. 16 
4 .09 



0.79. 
0.58 
0.54 
0.49 
0.62 
0.57- 
0.68 



then the higher rank is used. While some means may appear to be tied in the 

• . • ' i ■ ' ' ■■ ^ ■ ' ' . ■ 

table; the ranks reported were computed "on the means to 4 significant digits, 

% • . * I 

whereas the means reported in the table have been rounded off. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ; > 

Discrepancy Percentages • . ' 

The discrepancy between irhportant-to ''tto and being done wel I serves^^^^^ a^^ 
measure of .how satisfied the groups are with the priority and leveV of 
accomplishment for , each activity . The text discusses items for which thefe is 
great discrepancy between the perceptions of importance and. accompli shmeilt, and 
l^jhis section explains how the discrepancies were computed. / 
^ For each individual respondent, on each item, there were three possible 
combinations of responses to the two questions, important to do and being done 

' . • ■ "■■ ■ ■ • : ' ■ ^ .-^ '■. • 

wel 1: ' - 
k The ^important to do rating was higher'than the being done well rating^ 

2, 



The ^important to do rating was higher'than the being done well rating^ 
""TlT^important to do rating was/ the same as the being done well rating 



3. The important, to do rating'was lower than the being done well rating. 

f ' ■ * ^ 

Table A. 10 presents the percentage of respondents jn each group whose 
responses placed them into the categories above. The three columns under each 
group heading are in the same brtjer as the listing above.^. Ijt -is read iT7\ seen 
that the three categories above can be divided into two' outcomes for «ourW ^ 
purposes. Jn numbers;! and 3, above,^t a discreparfcy 

•between the priorjty and the accomplishment of an activity; where in number 
the resBdndent's perceptions of the two measures are the same. The select/ion 
of th^O most ^fli servant jtemS for discussion in chapter 4 was made simply by 



/taking the 20 i^ems with the lowest percentage of no discrepancy.*^ For th' 
purpose, it, was not important how the^discrepancies were distributed, only that 



Table A. 10 

. Discrepancies Between .Importance and Performance. 
• by Respondent Qroup 



INTERNAL I laD T 



STUDENTS 



I=?''?5r^ Ic5-l5r I^D iiai 1=D- I>D KD |RANK:l I«D I>D KD. 



1 

.2 
3 

5 
6 
7 



'ti- 
ll 
II 
II 
11 
II" 
II 
II 



8.. 1 1 
9 II 



II 
IL 
II. 
II 
II 
II 
II 
il 

ii 
11 
II 
11 
11 
II 

2H' II 
25 I! 



10 
11 
12 
13 

^^ 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20. 
21 
22 
23 



26 

27 

28 

29 

30^ 

31 

32 

33 

3^ 

. 35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
Ml 
M2 
43 
MM 

' M5 
M6 
M7 
M8 
M9 
50, 
51 
52' 
53 
5M 
55 
56 
57 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
6M 
65 
66 



11 I 

48 I 

56 I 

50 I 
9 I. 
2 I. 

12 I 
40 I 
2M ! 
59 I 
65 I; 
55 I 

43 ! 

61 V 

47 I. 

58 I' 

21 ^ 
30 I 

32 I. 
1 :! 

34 1 

22 ! 

35 ! 

51 ! 

6 1 
63. I 
29- I 

49 •! 
20 I 
28 ! 
45 ! 

53 ! 
39 I 
,10 I 

17 i 

57 I 
.46 ^ 
64-1 

:52 1 
:^3 I 
^25-1 

23 < 
i.3X I 
•16 I 

8-1 
5 I 
27 I 
-26 1 

13 I 
60 ! 

■ 15 .1 

33 i 
• 19 ! 

37 I 
' 42 I 

62 I 

41 I 

44 I 

14 I 

36 I 
66 I 

18 I 

7 I 

54 I 

38 i 



421 
29 
26 
' 28 

^3, 
,•54 

'■MZ 

f3^ 

.'36 

^25 
19 

; 26 
50' 
30 
23 
30 
26 
37 
34 
34 

59 
34 
37 
33 
28 

, 47 
22 
35 
29 
37 
35 

' 30 
27 
31 

.42 

*39 
26 
30 
21 
27 
50 

• r36 
36 
34 
39 
43 

^35 
36 
40 
25 
39 
34 
.38 
32 
*31 

31 
30 
40 
33 
16 
38 
44 
27 
32 



49% 

62 

69 • 
68 
54 

34 
57 
62 
56 
66 
71 
69 
34 
•66 

70 . 
59 
59 
38 
53 
63 
27 
64 
24 
42 
62 
48 
60 
20 
68 
35 
45 
62 
15 
55^ 
46 
55 
64 . 
66 
58 
67 
40. 
58 
57 
50 
43 
53 
49 
43 
31 

.54.. 
^70 

49 

56 ' 

28 

45 

65 

42 

44 

60 

58 

53' 
•77 

58 

14 

72 

34 • 



9%l I 

9 II 
4 II 
4 11 
3 II 
12 II 
1 II 
6 



11 I 
21 I 
56 I 
20 I 
9 I 
8 I 
1 I 
58 



8 II 32 I 
55 I 
50, I 
25 I 



9 II 

9 II 
4! I 

16 II 

4 11 
6 II 

11. I! 

15 II 
25 II 

13 II 
'3 II 

14 II 

2 I! 
>38 I I 

24 II 

10 II 

6 I! 

17 II 
46 II 

3 11 
28 II 
19 I! 

8 I I 
58 II 
14 I; I 
12 I I 

7 II 

9 II 

5 II 

21 I I 
7 II 

10 I I 

6 11 

7 II 

16 III 

18 ri 

4 II 

4 11 

22 II 

33 II 

6 11 

5 11 
1111 

10 I I 

34 I I 

23 Ii 
5 1 ! 

35 I! 

25 I! 

9 r 

.2 I 

14 I 

7 i 
3 I 

43 I 
2 I 
34 I 



10 I 

36 I 
66 I 
18 I 
44 I 
63 I 
35 I 
39 I 
15 1 

51 I 
59 I 
12 I 

37 I 

52 ! 
43 ! 
54 ! 
16 
17 
65 
26 
28 
31 
24 

6 
42 
23 
62 
30 

5 
45 
57 
22 

2 

7 

4 
47 
64 
38 

6o: 

48 
.27 
1^9 
61- 
19 
41 
46^ 
34 
3 

53 ■ 
13 
33 
14 
29^ 
40 



64% 

45 
18 
45 
64 
64 ; 
82 
18 
36 
20 
27 
45 
64 
36 
9 
50 
30 
■ 9 
36 
36 
55 
27 
18 
60 
36 
27 
30 
20 
55 
50 
9 
45 
44 
36 
45 
73 
30 
45 
9 
36 
73 
30 
18 
45 



36J 

45 
64 
45 
18 
18 
9 
82 
55 
40 
64 
55 
27 
64 
91 
30 
60 
73 
64 
64 
27 
64 
82 
20 
64 

73 
60 
30 
45 
20 
91 
55 
11 
55 
55 
27 
20 
45 
64 

_18 
60 
73 
45 



Mb V Mb 

80^^^ 
67 33 



73 
27 
9 
36 
11 
27 
45 
27 

io 

45 
33 
30 
36 



22 
56 
36 
55 

4^p 
36 



.18 
45 
91 
64 
^89 
55 
55 
55 
9.0 
45 
33 
70 
55 
M8 
67 
0 
55 
9 
60 
64 



0%l 

9 I 
18 I 
^9 I 
18 I 
18 I 

9 I 
0 I 
^91 
40 I 
9 I 
0 I 
9 I 
0 I 
0 I 
20 I 

10 I 
18 ! 

0 
0 
18 
9 
0 
20 
0 
0 
10 
50 
0 
30 
0 
0 
4 
9 
0 
0 
50 
9 
27 
18 
9 

10 

9 

9 
20 

0 

9 
27 

0 

0 

0 
18 

0. 
18 



/ 



0 1 

,^9 ! 
. 33 I 

' 0 ! 

9 I 
^9 ! 
11 ! 
\ 

9 I 

36,, I 
0 I 
0 



9 I 

21 I 

II I 

W US \ 

1 1 ' 1 I 

116 1 

II 5 I 

II I 

I I I 

I I 37- I 
II 58 I 
II 56 I 
II 10 I 
II 39 I 
II 6H I 
II 20 I 
II 62 I 

I I 51 I 

II 53 I 
II 38 I 

I I 2 1 

II 27 I 

I I 30 I 

II 2H I 

I I 65 I 

II 18 
II 66 
II 31 

I I 57 

II 17 
II MM 
II 25 

I I 

II Ml 
II 15 
11.7 

I I 32 

II 63 

I ! 61 

II 52 
i I . 8. 
II 3') 

I I 35 

II 23 
I! 16 
II 36 
II 3 
II 12 
II 42 
I I H6 
Ij 50 
I I 26 

22 

in 

28 
55 
59 

no 

33 
11 
29 
60 
19 
13 
49 
43 



W 
39 
28 
28 
58 
51 
52 
28 
26 
31 
24 
2H 
HH 
31 
19 
39 
22 
27 
26 
31 
54 
38 
35 
38 
17 
40 
16 
34 
24 
40 
29 
38 
52 
30 
41 , 
50 . 
34 
20 
23 
27 
50 
;4 
.4 
3t 
40 
32 

'1,3 

.29 

It 27 

38 



i i 



39 
41 
37 
25 
24 
31 
3M 
43 
36 
24 
39 
41 
28 
29 



49* 

52 

67 

68 

40 

42 

*17 

67 

69 

46 

72' 

74 

50 

67 

74 

48 

70 

62 

69 

67 

18 

60 

47 
29. 

81 
57 
76 
28 
75 
23 
56 
59 
32 
65 
'52 
46 
32 
78 
58 
70 
44 
61 
58^ 
43 
52 
67. 
46 
35 
52 
70 
67 
58 
48 
30 
48 

V- 
60 

57 

58 

56. 

50 

66 

59 

9 

70. 

56 



EKLC 



NOTET: * = Items changed in the student surv^j^^ 
' m = Item, modified in the student survey. 

IsD = Percent perceiving ImDortant equ^l to Dane Well. j 
^ • I>D vP>ercent: perceiving Important greater thdn Done Well. ^ 
' f<:D/^ Percent perceiving Important less than Done Well. 
;.1^D RANK s Rank of peroents in IrD cplumn ^^^^ 



5%\ 
8 I 
5 I 

4 I 
2 I 

8 I 
2 I 

5 I 
5 I 

23 I 

5 1 
2.1 

6 I 
2 I 

7 I 
13 I 

9 I 
11 I 

5 I 
2 I 
29 I 
2 I 
18 I 
33 I 

2 I 

3 I 

8 I 
38 

2 
37 
15 

3 
15 

4 

7 

4 
34 

2 
20 

3 

6 

5 

8 
18 

8 

1 

2 
22 
19 

1 

6 
. 5 
13 
29 
15 

5 

16 
12 

7 

I 
14 
10 

2 
49 

2 
15 



.27 



66»| ^12 

50 I 28 



37% 53* 



51 I 
33»l 

2 I, 
3tn| 
29*1 
28 I 
39 I 

52 I 
46 I 

M I 
36M 
63 I 
35 I 
65«l 
19 I 

7 I 
47«l 

1 I 
57»l 
,18 I 

15 I 
43 I 
17 I 
45 I 

6 I 
32»l 

16 I 
13 I 
55 I 
44»| 



28 

35 

54 

52 

36 

37 

33 

27 

29 

51 

34 

20 

35 

18 

41 

46 

29 

56 

24 

41 

42 . 

31 

42 

30 

47 

36 

42 

42 

25 

30 



60»| 22 

12 I . 42 



58»l 

23 Ii 
54 I' 
61 I : 
62»l 1 
31 I 
49 I 

-38^1 
20 I 
26»i 
34»! 

30 h 

14 I 
8»l 

531 

40 ; I 



24 

40 

25 

22 

21* 

36 >. 

28 

44 

34 . 

4.1 

37 

35 

36 

42 

44fl 

251 

32 



22 4 40 

5 1 49 

59* I 23 

48 I 28 



37 
42 
41 
11 
24 
64 
25 
10 
56 
21 



34 
32 
32 
43 
38 
20 
38 
44 
25 
40 



83 

68 

68 

58 

31 

45 

60 - 

58. 

53 

'70 

68 

35 

63 

76 

57 

76 

46 

38 

70 
33. 

73 
'36 

31 

64 

54 

55 

30 
. 41 

38 

46 

74 

67 

74 

51 

71 
■ .31 

68' 
75 
61 
70 
48 
61 
47 
62 
60 
56 
39 
52 
73 
.65 
52 
29 
69 
69 
42 
61 
64 
56 
51 
78 ■ 
60 
• 22 
74 
41 



11* 

6 

5 . 

4 

7 

15 

3 

4 

5 
14 

4 

3 ' 
14 

3 

4 • 
8 

6 

17^ 
2 
11 

2 
23 . 
27 

5 

5 

-15 
23 
23 
20 
12 

2 

2 

4- 

6 

5 
29 
' 3 
10: 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 
12 

1 

: 5 
'8 
19 

4 
2 
3 
8 

22 
9 
• 4' 

24 
\ 7 
4 
2 

42 
3 
2 

35 
1 

19 



81 



Raij^k 1 is largest percenti 

.99 



these were the 20 items for which the respondents felt' the most need for • 
change ei'ther in priority or accomplishment. 

The'iTanki' beside each item are for the no discrepancy column. Rank 1 is 
assignei to the item with the^hifehest proport-lon of respondents, in this • 
.category and rank 66 to that, item with the lowest proportion of respondents 
'perceiving h'o discrepancy: This Utter item is the most discrepant for this 
group. 



erJc 



100 

82 



Introduction 



Thle atMdy la^belng doho to find out how'Arlzonanfl fool about the 
priorities of our throo stato universities* The statements In this 
•booklet represent a wide range 6f possible activities universities can 
do; not all of 'those activities aiufux^gritly being done at Arizona's 
universities. Please answer alMSfthe questions as well as you can. If 
you. wish to, comment on any questions or to explain an answer, i 
please feel free to use the space^at the back of this boOl^t. > . 



DIRECTIONS 



Pl0as^ answer each of the statements In this 
booklet as shown In the following "oxamples, 
Each statement asks you tp answer two questions: 
1, Is thfs Important to do? Hbre you show how much 
yqu agroo that tho activity 1$ Important lor our 



ur^lvorsltlesjo do, . ^ ' v . 

2. Is thlji IJieIno donia viMl Horo you^^how hovi^i 
much you>Qgroo that tho, activity Is^now belngrdqr 
well at our'UQiversltleb: * . ' 

Plisasevead tfV!][pllowlng examples carefully 




Cross through one number after Important to do / j ^ ....^....jk^^^k^^^ 
and one after being done^well; j • , . ' ... , ' ^.mm^M^S^^^ . 

Universities should... / . ■ ' , ' ' '.-W ' '■ ' '"'^flf^^ '* '""^^p 


' — — . . . i — 7 — ~ — . 

^ 1 . PubirsMDOOks of interest to Arizona or the West, , 

■ - - - ' ■ , » * „, . ■ 4 • '•* ■ 

/l ' ' . ■■■■ • ' "/ 


Iniporlant To Do 111.©'!:!® '© ||g 


^ . : BelnB''.DonB Well © : ^^^^ 




This first example shows that the person answering 
strongly agreesjh'at, for our universities, publishing 



Example 2 



books is Important 



that this is^now being done well.y 



agrees 



2. Provide special tutoring and advising ior - 
students having- difficulty with,, their academic/' • 
programs. ^ ' . • - 


r ■ Important To Do k|"©'|M^ (?) 


Being Done Well IB 





answering agrew tH^t providing, these services \to universities, 
students is-4^portant to. do, but that the' person 7'; 

ERIC".!:: ■ . - v--::v.--.\. ■-■:-v > 




fell at our /: * 



1982^, RIcharct C. Ribhardsort. Jr., 
Laurel H. Kimball and W. Shapard Wolf/ Jr. . 



1 

dross through ono'numbqr nftor Importanl lo do 
and one after botng done woll. ^ 



Unlvigrsltlos should,.. 



/ V Agree 

mm . 



|. Sponsor films, spoakers, onhlbltlons and ' . 
musical and dramatic productions for, students 
and thp community. 




mm 



2. Provide health care to the general publl.c on a 
\ fee-for-servlce basis to train medlceil and Qther. 
health sci.encfe students. 



3. Provide Incentlvps^d training to assist 
students in developlrig pnd practicrhg leader'Ship 
skills. 



4. Cdnduct research under contracts funded by 
business. Industry, foundations and government 
agencies to assist the training of graduate students 
and to keep faculty Hjp-to-da^e. 



Important To Do CD I® 

: 'mm mm ' - wm 



'* Being Done Well ©'^S:® 



Important To Do fgM gjl Ci) 



Being Done Well |@| © |H ® 

' — ■ — » 



Important To Do 



Beltig Done Well |®| CO IQII Cl 



Important To Do fm. 



'Being Done Well ■ Wt © 1® ® IS 



'\ 5.- Offer selected degree programs In fields such 
' as mi^dictne and law. " 



lmportantTopo;"S©H 



Bii'ns Done Wjll 



■ Wo 




6T Operate non-profit publiQjteleyislon.and radfo 
stations as a community'and educational service. 



Important To Do iili (?) |iW ® ift 



15 



Being Done Well 0 ©-^p 
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alter k 

UnlJbraltlos should.:. / 



Cross thrpUgh ono number aftor\lmportant Xo da » u 
and one after being done well. • ^ ' / ' 



■ 4 



.. ...... 



7. Qlfor aoloctod undorgradudlo dogroo 
program^ In business, engineering, education, ' 
^archltocturo, social work.fiiurslng, public 
administration. agrlcultuJb and forestry.. 



8. d^nduct projects to apply the findings of 
research to everyday life. * 



Strongly DliigriM 



imporiwit To Do ; ® © r<a) ©Ig 



9. Publish for sale scholarly books, pamphlets 
a^l reports to share the results of faculty and 
stiAdent research. , . 



1JD. Earn a profit by leasing university facilities 
such as football stadiums, activity centers, 
meeting rooms and exhibition space to private 
corporations. » 



Bolno Dona vifell ® '® ^^|^ 

C. ., ^'-w^. '."tiii '■|iMf' 



important To Do • . ® | 0 ,;® | © 



Belnfl none Wall Ivi^)^''®':®^ ©@ 

r;.s=r.-. I', 



„7 



hnpofiaiif To Db i:©] © "©^ © 



liiii 



Being Done Well (J)) © ®i © 



important To Do ® ® 



Being Done Well ; (2) ® ® 



11. Provide counseling and rplated services to 
assist students in coping with problem^ such as^ 
depression, stress and alcohol and drug dbuse. 



inipprtant To Do 1;©| © ® |^ 



Being Done Well 



— 



12. Conduct research to contribute to the future 
growth and welfare of the state anfl nation. 



inipprtant To Do © iH 



4 



Being Done Well © J ®^ 
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Crons through one number after Importf rit to do 
and 6ne after bjing done well. 

X ■ •■ 

Universities should. ^ - 



Aoreo 



4liutrii > 



13*. Accept IniernaUonal students who moot 
university adnllsslon standards. 



14. Provide technical ei^sistance to the general 
publfc.in areas such as agriculture, forestry, 
resource and eriergy con^^ervatlon and community 
development to assist citizens In applying 
research findlngs.to everyday life. 



' 15. Include Information about \he use,of 

computers In all undergraduate degree programs. 

■■■ • - ■ \ 



v 



1. 



16. Let non-pr.oflt organizations use university 
facilities such as footoall stadiums, activity centers 
and exhibition space If they. pay all posts.\ 



Disagree 



. ft4v?5"| :'r^:'^'' ^^pfi||| 

.i™p.-t.n.T.o. © © ill, 



Being Done Well 





Important To Do iM ©1®] '® 'IK 



Being Done Well ^| ® © 



^» 1 

Important'To Do\Sl © © | 




.. ... . ^'1 ■ fl^P 

Being Done Well fMi © i©|l © 



a- 



Important To Do ® S®! (£) 




Being Done Well OTf ® iWl ® 1® 

: — — . ■•■r'rC'i'} ssi 




it'. Provide selected programs and services at 
reduced tuition rates-for senior citizens. 



A. 



.Important To Do © fi^| © 



BeJng Done Well © |^| ® 



18. Conduct research and provide teohnlcal ^ 
assistance to meet the special' needs of Arizona's 
ethnic and racial minorities. 



Being Done Well ^^(l^i 0 © 1^ 



ERIC 



10 0 



CfJoM through ono numbor aftor Importiinl to do \ ^j^^^^ 
and ono oMor btlng don*^W0ll. / . 

, ) * . '.^ . ^ ' / V-'?:. Jiy::.Tr . 

1 inlwnrRlllnn fthnnlH* UltinrflA 

Wl IIVUl DIIIUQ Oi^UUIUiM UI9liyi1IV '. 




10, Roquiro all undorgroduato doflroo progrdma to 
Includo liberal oducntlon couroos duch ao 
humanltlos.'tlna arts, social ond behavioral 
sclpncos, physical scioncos and malhomatlcs, 


Important To Do i ©1 © 0 




Bilno Done Weir- ^ © p| © B 


20. Provide information id keep the putfllc 
Irtformod of oducallonal. social and other services 
offered by the universities or other agencies. 


Important To Do ' © © 


^'-'-'x-M iissss: 

Being Done-wall ^§1] © ||| © ^ 


21 , Sponsor competitive Intercollegiate atKlotIc 
. , programs for men and women. 

r 


■ important To Do ©. |^ © 


Being Done Well t^G^l ® ^©5 ® |R 


^ — ^—^ 

22. Sponsor research In health science to Improve 
standards of medical care and to train health 
professionals. 


Important To Do |^ © © 


■ Being Done Well © |^ © 


ti . • 
23. Actively recruit and offer financial aid to ethnic 
and racial minorities, r 

* 


Important To Do 0 iQ © 

c , |S2 m^-v 




. Being Done Well © ® 




24. Provide university library services free to the 
general public. 


Important' To Do © © 

As 




^^Belng Done Well ^ © ^ ©^^ 



40& 



Cross through ono number nftdr Imporlanl lo do 
and ono nttor being diil w«IL 

Uhivoraillea ahould... 



25, Aollvoly rocrult nhd offor ftnnpclfll nld to 
studontn with acHdornIc nnd ftrtlcjtio tfllonts. 



20. Encourngo ndvnncomont In tho crontlvo arts 
by sponsoring arts ovonts^ qxhibltlons and 
porformancos. ^ 



27. Award dogroos'only to students who pass a 
standard university tost In writing skills. 



28. Provide limited use of university resources 
such as secretarial help, computer time and copy 
services to faculty who serve as paid consultants to 
business and Industry, government and communl^ 
agencies. 



29. Do research In areas such as energy, 
agriculture, electronics, government, economic^, 
health and education to expand existing knowledgeV 



and to hQlp solve Immediate problems. 



30. Contract with priveite corporations to provide 
'on-campus services currently "run by universities 
such as bookstores, copying and food services. 




ERLC 
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Cfom through om number utter Irnportint lo do 
and on0 attor Ofting dont m\l 

, Univofiiliea should, . \ 




31, Mflkfl «f>«cifll offofla to roeruH find ratftln , 
(lUrtllfIdd womon ffloully. ' 

V 



32. Provide cnroor nnd )ob plac<jmonl norvtcei to 
ciATfOnt and (ormor untvorally atudonls. ^ 



Importint To Oo ® ^ © © 



Being Oons Woli © © ©: © 



33, Pormit dtnto omployocu nnd thoir dopondontn 
to oltond Ari20nd unlvorsltlos dt roducod tuition 
rates. * . 



Importint To 00 l^©^©!®©^ 



Being Done WiT © © © • © W 



34. Conduct research and provide technical 
assistance In areas such as juvenile delinquency, 
health care, child welfare and unemployment. 



Importint To DO J©|®||||©W 




35. Sponsor recreational athletic programs for all 
students. 



Importint To Do ' (z) |^ G) mm 



Being Done well :TO®S©: 



36. Operate a teaching hospital to advance 
knowledge and to help train medical and other 
health science students. 



ImponanlJ^Do iSiXl)^!!® 



m 



Being Done Well ©! ® |©1 © 



ERIC 



j08 



4 



Cross through one humber after important to do 
and one after being done well. 

Universities should... 




37 Require Student^ who are not residents of 
Arizona to pay the f up: costs of their education 



38. Sponsor research to , attract and keep well 
qualified faculty and students. 



39. Offer remedial instruction in reading, writing 
and mathematiqs to university students ^ho need 
help with these skills. 



40. Provide conferences, short courses and work- 
shops for doctors, lawyers, public administrators 
and similar groups to keep their skills up-to-date. 



41 . Sponsor student government, student 
publications andbther activities related to student 
development outside of class. 



42. I^lport the educational program with 



resel^i laboratories like those used in business 



and industry. 



f 



".V : 
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V 1 , 



Gross through one number after Important to do 
arid*one after being done well: * 



Univ&rsities/should.r 



■■■ ■ '^^p 




^ 43. Offer selected courses by telecommunication, 
radio or cdrresppndence. 



44. Cooperate with state and local goverrirrient, 
chambers of comrherce arid other noh-profrt . 
groups in attracting business, industrial and 
residential development. 



^2? 



45. Provid^ te/iure (reasohable assurance of 
continuing ^mploymerit) to faculty who maintain 
professional standards approved by the Board of 
Regents. * . v ' * 



46. Support research With libraries like those at 
other universities having similar programs. 



EKLC 



47. Offer selected undergraduate degree 
prpgram§. in the humanities, fine arts, social and 
behavioral sciences, physical sciences and 
mathematics. 



48. Offer non-credit courses and workshops for 
the general public in areas sucfi as health, 
recreatior^and hobbies. 



10 



Ho 



.1- 



Cross through one number after impprtdnt to do ; ,18151 

^ - and one after being done well. ^ ' ' ■ // .'^d^^^^^^^i^^^^ ■ J,^^^ 

■ Universities should...- ■ .' ' ^ > '"^^''^^^^^ 


) 49, Make special efforts to recruit and retain > 

qualified minority faculty, 

. • " ■ ft 


ImportanlTo-Do;- M^© iSlv©!®! 


Being Done.Well.. ^ ig| ©'|^^'©- 


, 50. Do research in the humanitiesp social and 
behavioral sciences, physical sciences arid 
miathematics to expand existing knowledge and4o 
help solve immediate problems. 

■ ... V , . \ 


l^ortanf Te De ; - igi: © ::|(H^:©:» 


, 'Being Done Well- |8I^© |M ©'« 

■ ■ . . ■ ■■ iiia ''^m 


51. Provide special assistance such as Braille 
^ texts, tutoring services, or sign language to 
physically handica[)ped students. 

♦ . ■ - 


; Important To' Do ; ^ ©:^ '(^ 


• Being Done Well ©-.^ ® ■ 


52. Provide students immediate medical care and 
continuir^ education on healtH-relalted problems. 

. / ' ■ ■- ■ 


:jmportani;ToDo; .^^;@^^:© 


. Being Done Well @, p^ © 


' 53. Offer selected courses and degree programs at 
off-campus locations or branch campuses. 

' , . • • -A 


Important To Do » ©:|® '© » 


Being Done Well IM © |^ © |S 


54. Include information about the achievements 
and needs of Arizona's ethnic and racial nQinorities 
as part of all undergraduate degree programs. 

■ ■ ■ ♦ ■ 


. Important To Do: » ©■M| 


.■ Being Done.Well--^.© lg|.©^M 



ERIC -^^^^ 



Cross through one number after Important to .do ^ _ ^ _ I c-pt' 

^and one after .being done, welh . : •: ' ' ' • ^^SSl^^^^ - l^Sii 

^v Universities- Should^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^'Disagree ^^g^l " 


55. bffer selected cdutses^groups of e^^ ' 
at their worfciplace. * : 


' ■ . ^ ^ • . ' J- ■ ^^^^^^^^ ' j'-- ^^^^^^^^ 

- ''I'mportint to^Do - » © |®| ©'"H 


fl^ng Din,d;Well 1 © @)1 © 


' ' 56. Mal<je special efforts' to rebruit and retain >V 
cecognized scholars and researchers fQjyjniversity 
• faculties. - t 


Important To Do © ^li'© Igl 




Being Done Well f ©1 © [ ©(J © Ij©! 

■■■■ , ; . -'J i^','-' -> • 


57. Limit enrollment to stMjJentsvyho graduated in , 
the upper half of their high school class or who 
have above average scores on standardized 
aptitude tests. ' 0 

■ ■ ^ X ■ . ' ■ ■ . . ■ -1 ;■■ 


Important To Do f^^1 © f©! © f@ 


Being Done Well t® ■ © ' ©': © 


58. Provide counseling and rejated service^^^ 
help students avoid or cope with unwanted * 
pregnancies. 

' ■. - ■ . 


■ '.''3 rtJ-jfei'vJie; 

Important To Do |©j @ } ©j © 


Being Done Well i;©J @ i©^ ® 


59. Offer courses and workshops in areas sucf^ as 
study skills and academic survival skills. 

■ ■ 't ■ • 

■ ■ 1 ■ ■ 


i'^fefc'i IfsiiSl^ 
■ Important To Do ' M '© 1® ©1^ 

■ ■ ■■ -fmM ■ 


. ' ■ . ' ' '^■i'M^j^p^ r;5^^'>^'i' 

; :B^ng Done Well . g|| . © ' © ^ 


60. Offer selected master's and doctoral 
programs in business/engineering, educatiohv; , ' ' 
architecture, social work, public administration, 
agriculture and forestry. , 


;:r'lmportant.ToDo |^^:©'^p|.© IS 


Being &one-Well |»-© © W| 



ERIC 



12 



112 



Cross th^ugh-'pne numBer after important to do 
and bttp^fter being done weft. 

Universities should.., • 



■ mm:.- 




6i: 

schobi 



f princ pa 



/^drnit to regular university courses high ' 
^tudents who are recommencled by their 
lals. '. ■• - . 



V Important to Do 



Being Done Well ^B'© 1® 



© 



62. pejvelop programs iri ve^erinafi:y medicine, 
dentistry, optometry, and other professional areas 
not cunrently available at any Arizona university. 



important TO DO 




Being Done Well 



63-. Of^el selected; master's and doctoral degree, 
programs in the humanities, fine arts, sociaj^d 
behavioral sciences, physical sciences and,^ ^ 
m'athematics. . . 

•9 • ■ ^ ; 




^Beiiig Done Well. ©".^ 



■7- 



64. Actively recruit and offer financial aid to 
students with athletic talen^ts. , 



■■ . .. ■ - ■ M. 
Important To^Do ; 



B^lng Done Welt 



65. Provide academic advisement to assist 
students in achieving educational goals. 



Important To'Db' 



Beinif Done Well 



^'wm --'MS 



pi. 



66. Provide special tutorinjg and advisement to 
ethnic and racial minority students to help 
them get through their educational programs. 



Important To Do 



m 



© 



Being Done Well 



iii'©iii 

mi --tea 



© 



ERIC 
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I 



/ 

^^^^ 



ERIC 



* Now, we havBSome' questions i^o get information about yp know 
that people of different backgrounds differ in their opinionsrvoung people are ° 
; different' than old, men arjd women answer differently and people with different 
atnounts of educatidrt alsb IjaVe diflterent opinions. Y help us understand 
thesadifferences by answering the f£^ Thank You, . 

' Please cross through the number which is beside your answer to each question. 

X . ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ . ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ \ 

67. What. is your sex? - y - , . ... 

nj Female v - - ' " • ♦ - 
•■ J (2^ Mate < ■ • ^ 



68. What is your^age? 

•«a8 ■ ■ ■ 



69/What isjjifour marital Status? ^ ^ 
' ■ Yj^Single/never married 

(Tjt/larrted ^ ^ ' 

I (^Separated ^ > ^ "^X^ 

. ^ - Q;jDiyorced'^ v ' ^* - V 

^ ^ (i).Widowed V : 

^ /N ^ - ^ yo.^liat is.the liidlieM level of formal^ ^ " , 

. ' ■' you have conripleted? ' ,^ 

^ ^(CrosB4^i^gh one onl^.) ■ 

y . * Q Grade sch^jDol (1st thru 1th 

^ Some hjgh school r ^ ^ ' 

^I^^High school graduate 

Some ooll§|e ' ^ ? 
^) Gommunit\rcollege degree Jassob/a/eJ 
© 4-year college or university degree ftoac/?e/or's J 
(7) Post-graduate cpurse work * 
^) Graduate degree fimasfer's, doctor's) 
- ©.Other riv/7af?j _ ' ' ' ' ' " - 




If you checked Jhat Vou; have unWer-sitv 
legfee, Which uniyersity i^ iVfrom? j ; 

'^^^ No, do^ not have a university degree. 

Yes, my degree is from: ^ - r-:-^ /-y--:-' 
^ (2) Arizona St€rtfr^^ c ^ 

(3j Northern Arizona Unfversity 

Universiy of Arizona/ / / V 1 
" (5) omer.fVV/7/c/7?) ■ ■ ' V ' 



^2. on^of your clbsarelatijies (eg JSrother, 
jisterjiMi^ children, sp6;use)'oth^ thpn 
^our§€(ff?evW^t^ an Ar&ona university? 

v • V -• • ■ . . ■ . r . . ' 



No 



^is. Do you iiave 'any children-? 
. Yes. I^w many? — - 

© No . 



^4. If yqu do have children, how=4fld are they how? 
Gross through eich numbec that applies.) 

do not have any children 



rh to les$ than 14 years 




8 years / - 
jlj bver^TJB thru 22 years 



5J) Over 22^?Sfrs 

^5. [Politically, fjow do you think of /ourself? 
(lj)ConservatlCre. /. / > 



y Somewhat cbnservative 
\(3) Middle-of-t|ie-road ^ . 
Somewhat liberal 
(D-Libergl \ ^ 



•#^v^ your racial or ethnic background? 
:© Black ^ • y 

■ Hispanic / \ 

I ^ ^) American Indian ' , \ ; 

r @ Aslaft/Oriental / ^ 

White' not Hispanic ' 



®0%^t{Wtfat?) 



77; WhatwaSI the' total incomQ from-all sourtJi 
before |ipes. in 1981 |pr all persons living In 
your hgise? -'^^^ - > ' > 

^k.||?^than $10,000 ,' 



lb© tflesl'than,:$20,000' 
3^ $20,000 to. less than $3p,000 



$30,000 to less than $40,000 

•@ $40i6o'b to less than $50,000 • 

©■ v . - ^ ■ -f*: ■ ' { ": 

$50,000 to less than $60,000 \ 

O Over $60,&00 j - - ^ 




^Publications of Department of Hi^er and Adult Education 

■ . ^ . ■ , -• ■ ■ . 

• . Ari:^ona State University 



R. Erbschl'oe. Financial Aid for Students at Arizpifia's Postsecondarj 

. Educational Institutions. 1972-19BJ . January, 1^83. $5 
R.^,(Jn. Richardson, Jr., et al. A Report on Literacy Development in Community 
Colleges: Technical Report . May, 1982. $5 ED217925 V > 

'ft. C, J^iJIardson, Jr. and L„. C. Attinasi, Jr. Persistente of Undergraduate 
^- Students at Arizona State University: A Research Report . September, 

.1982. $5 ED223;^ . , 
R. C. Richardson, ^Ir^.and D. S. Doucette. Persistence, Performance anb Degree 

• . • % ■ ■ ~ ~r ~ ~ . r" ': 

Achievement of Arizona Community College Transfers in Arizona's Public 
% " ^niv'e^siliies' . November, 1980. ■ $5 

R. C. Richardson , Jr. , D. S. Doucettq,- and. R." R. Armenta. Missions of Arizona 
Community ColTeges;^ A. Research Description . February, 1982. $5 ED215716 



/ 



nrUono Stottt Unh/wsity vigorously pursues omrmottw octlon . 
ovJ equd oppoftuntty in Ms emplov^^^ 
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